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ABSTRACT 


Of all the issues which confronted British parlia- 
ments during the early reign of Queen Victoria, none proved so 
intractable as the Irish Question. To some extent, Early 
Victorian handling of the problem of Ireland was affected by a 
special attitude towards the Irish people. This thesis is an 
attempt to explore the various attitudes of British parliamen- 
tarians and parliamentary commissioners--the established poli- 
tical classes--towards the Irish from the accession of Peel 
and the Conservatives in 1841 to the fall of Russell and the 
Whigs in 1852. It is hoped that a greater degree of under- 
Standing will be attained not only of how the handling of the 
problem of Ireland was influenced by attitudes towards Irish- 
men, but of what patterns of social behavior Early Victorian 
parliamentarians and parliamentary commissioners themselves 
thought worthy of a civilized community. As members of Parlia- 
ment theoretically represented the people of Great Britain, 
the thesis is intended to provide some illumination of Early 
Victorian attitudes towards the Irish. 

During the given period (relatively evenly propor- 
tioned between Whig and Tory administrations) there were cer- 
tain phenomena which rendered British attitudes towards lIrish- 
men of special significance. It was an age in which the 
| political and economic aspects of the Irish Question intensi- 
fied until they reached a climax with the Great Famine and 


the abortive uprising by Young Ireland.in 1848. It was like- 
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wise an age when anti-Catholicism was very evident in Britain: 
the Irish, being mostly Catholic, were the recipients of much 
of the hostility directed towards the Catholic faith. There 
was a vast influx of Irish poor into Great Britain during these 
years as well; this resulted in closer association and a 
ereater awareness cf supposed race differences between the 
British and Irish peoples. Also, during this period, the 
‘condition of England' question concerned the upper social 
orders, and of course the worst of the industrial slums were 
often occupied by the Irish immigrants. It is probable that 

at no other time in the nineteenth century were British emotions 
so strained with respect to the Irish. 

The attitudes expressed towards the Anglo-Irish aris- 
tocrats are not considered in the thesis, English views on the 
Roman Catholic peasantry of Ireland are analyzed, and the term 
‘Irish! is taken in reference to those members of that ethnic 
sub-culture who exhibited their supposed national characteristics, 
Also omitted are the attitudes of the Irish M.P.s although views 
expressed about them are dealt with. 

The thesis does not attempt to analyze in great 
depth the opinions of any single individual. It is intended 
rather to depict the prevailing mood and the principal trends 
of thought in parliament with regards to the Irish. Nor is the 
thesis meant to be a study in race prejudice, although chapter 
5 deals with this topic. The attempt is made to give as com- 
plete a picture as possible of precisely how the Early Victorian 
parliaments felt towards Irishmen, and of the intensity and 
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variety of these feelings. Little effort is made to discuss 
why the Irish were regarded in any particular manner. Of 
course such basic states of mind as anti-Catholicism, moral 
earnestness, and fear of revolution, which encouraged anti- 
Irish prejudice, could not be omitted. They are considered 
as phenomena contributing to a mental state with regards to 
the Irish; but as attitudes in themselves they are not ex- 
plored. The thesis includes both biased and unbiased judge- 
ments, the intention being to reveal, as far as possible, the 
totality of Early Victorian parliamentary thought. 

The first chapter of the thesis deals with parlia- 
mentary attitudes on the Irish Question; much of the animosity 
expressed towards the Irish people was due simply to the fail- 
ure in finding a political solution to the problem of Ireland. 
In. chapter two the nature and variance of the Irish attitudes 
are discussed, and in chapter three it is shown how these 
attitudes were affected by the Early Victorian response to 
Roman Catholicism. Chapter four is concerned with how the 
attitudes varied among the several parties and factions com- 
prising parliament. The nature and degree of racial prejud- 
ice on the Irish is the theme of chapter five, while the con- 
cluding chapter is devoted to a consideration of the attitudes 
expressed by the non-political sections of English society 


and how these compared with the opinions of parliament. 
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Chapter I 


Government Policy, Parliamentary Opinion and 
The Irish Question 

What did this eternal Irish Question mean? One 
said it was a physical question, another a spiritual ques- 
tion. Now it was the absence of an aristocracy, then the ab- 
sence of railroads. It was the Pope one day, potatoes the 
next. .. . They had a starving population, an absentee aris- 
tocracy, and an alien Church, and, in addition, the weakest 
executive in the world. That was the Irish Question. 

--Benjamin ivaradiy* 

Early Victorian attitudes expressed towards Irish- 
men often varied with the nature and intensity of the Irish 
Question. And, within the period 1841-1852 the Irish Question 
was in a complex state of transition. During the 1830's the 
belief was widespread that religious disparities in Ireland 
underlaid the depressed state of that country. This view pre- 
vailed despite the fact that Daniel O'Connell, the champion of 
Catholic Emancipation, had established in 1830 a Repeal Assoc- 
iation, the avowed object of which was political, namely a 
repeal of the Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
which had been passed in 1801. O'Connell himself was an ar- 
dent Catholic, and the leading figures in his Repeal Associ- 
ation were almost totally recruited from the old Catholic 
Association. At the local level as well Catholic priests 
were often regional representatives of the Association while 
the churches were generally used as district Repeal centers. 


This all gave preponderance to the concept of religion as the 


basic issue of the Irish Question. This view prevailed in 
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parliament with the accession of Robert Peel and the Tories 
to office in September, 1841, and in fact lasted, though with 
decreasing certainty, until the appalling history of the Great 
Famine firmly established the economic situation of the Irish 
tenantry and the relationship between landlord and tenant as 
the essential anomaly sustaining Ireland in a depressed and 
rebellious social state. The question of nationalism, though 
the declared cause of the Repeal Association, was never given 
primary importance by weenieeen 8 

During the years 1835-1840 Ireland was relatively 
calm. The Repeal Association had been temporarily disbanded 
in 1835 in favour of an alliance with Melbourne's Whig 
ministry. By the ‘Lichfield pact’ the followers of O'Connell 
had agreed to support the Government in return for an attempt 
at alleviating Irish social grievances. Although from the 
Irish standpoint effective legislation was minimal the benign 
influence of the Marquess of Normanby, Lord Lieutenant, and 
especially Thomas Drummond, Under-Secretary, helped to ease 
the tension between Dublin Castle and the people of Ireland. 
A greater number of Catholics were appointed to public office 
and in the form of Boards of Poor Law Commissioners, estab- 
lished under the Irish Poor Law of 1838, there was, in a sense, 
a degree of popular representation in local affairs in Ireland. 
Such legislation as the 1840 Corporations Act and the 1838 
Tithe Act also gave the impression that the Whigs were at | 
least positively inclined with respect to Irish reform. 


However, in September, 1841, the Tories were returned 
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to office with a substantial majority. O'Connell had always 
expressed deep antipathy towards the character of Robert Peel, 
and whereas the Peel administration was more capable and pro- 
bably more willing than the Whigs to carry reform measures 

in Ireland, O'Connell and his Irish following were wholly 
Suspicious of Tory Pre ere Irish misgivings were influ- 
enced in part by the early reputation of Peel as Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland as well as the general negative stand 
expressed by the Tories on Irish reform measures. In early 
1841 the Tories had blocked a Whig measure offering a wider 
franchise to Ireland, based upon a revised system of registering 
voters, while in both 1840 and 1841 Lord Stanley's regis- 
tration bills would have restricted even further the voting 
rights in THevaadee To O'Connell, therefore, support of the 
Tories was tantamount to joining the opposition. 

On June 3, 1841, O'Connell had advised Peel as to 
his sympathies. He maintained that “Ireland was nearly ex- 
hausted .. . and had no hope if that Gentleman opposite 
[Peet] came into eects He further stated that in the 
future his Irish followers would only support a government 
which was willing to keep the question of repeal open to de- 
bate. Though an ominous sign of future tension, O'Connell's 
warning does not appear to have had any real effect upon Peel 
and the formation of Conservative policy towards Ireland. 
Indeed, the speech even gave Peel an excuse to ease his con- 
sideration of Ireland for it alienated several leading Whigs 


from what association they had maintained with O'Connell. 
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Ireland had of late been calm, and in 1841 it ee 
pears to have been an underlying assumption in parliament 
that the country was at last slowly emerging from the social 
strife which had prevailed there for ere Conse- 
quently, in parliament, the Irish Question was a little-dis- 
cussed issue. Indeed, the speech of Queen Victoria opening 
parliament for that year contained no reference at all to the 
state of Ireland. In the Government, too, Peel apparently 
felt that there should be no fundamental change in the system 
of governing seams 

However, the character of the Irish executive which 
Peel appointed made this an unlikely possibility. The Lord 
Lieutenant, Earl De Grey, was recognized as a staunch conser- 
vative and anti-Catholic, and although his Chief Secretary, 
Lord Eliot, appears to have held somewhat enlightened views 
on Ireland, De Grey sought to exercise effective personal 
control over Ireland from Dublin sera: He was supported 
by the Under-Secretary for Ireland, Edward Lucus, and dis- 
putes between these two as opposed to Eliot caused the 
Government a degree of embarrassment during its term in office. 

To Peel, the principal issue in Ireland was religion, 
and pacification there meant finding the proper balance of 
Catholic and Protestant oriented measures which would result in 
the least agitation by either side. "The problem of governing 
Ireland," he said, "is the problem of peacefully governing 
seven millions of people, and maintaining intact the Pro- 


Eel 
testant Establishment for the consolation of one million." 
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He was echoed by most of his colleagues, especially Sir 
James Graham, Home Secretary, who expressed his fear that 

"a religious struggle directed by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy and priesthood .. . would lead to bloodshed and con- 
vulse the empire," and the Duke of Wellington who felt that, 
"the bane of Ireland has ever been the uncontrolled passions 
evoked by Catholic invectives." 

The first significant issue to confront the Tory 
Government with respect to Ireland was the existing state of 
national education in operation there. Under the system es- 
tablished by the Whigs in 1831, state sponsored school in- 
struction was to consist of both secular and religious teaching; 
the religion was to be adapted to the tenets of the different 
faiths of the children. However, in practice, the system had 
resulted in separate schools for the children of the Catholic, 
Anglican and Presbyterian denominations. ©The leading clerics 
of all faiths were essentially opposed to a system of state 
education in Ireland as they were in Great Britain. Said the 
Archbishop of Armagh, “the national system .. . was a prin- 
ciple to which no Protestant clergyman could agree," for it 
excluded Scripture ee 

Within the VYonservative cabinet there was some dis- 
agreement as to the merits of national education in Ireland. 
Peel himself regarded the current system as the best possible 
alternative, but he was opposed by De Grey and Ellenborough. 
Peel's stand was based primarily upon the belief that the 


existing system had proven satisfactory in view of the tense 
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religious situation in Ireland. As he said to De Grey, 

"When considering the religious passions which have, in the 
past, inflamed Ireland, we may find the best education] course 
imeprotesssat eve? This was broadly the view of Eliot as 
well, and in the end the elementary education system in Ire- 
land was retained, to "ease the hostile Deere mine: 

Peel's early handling of the Maynooth College ques- 
tion also reflects his desire not to provoke controversy in 
Ireland, especially with religious overtones. In November, 
1841, the Catholic bishops of Ireland requested from West- 
minster an increase in the annual grant to the Catholic 
seminary at Maynooth; however Peel, fearing a Protestant re- 
action in England as well as Ireland, advised De Grey that no 
increase could be provided. Peel even rejected the setting 
up of a commission to investigate the situation at Maynooth 
because he felt it would oY si the comparative religious 
calm which then eer In November, 1842, a similar 
request was made from the Catholic clergy of Ireland, and 
again it was refused. "I have no wish to disturb the state 
of affairs," maintained | 

Because of Peel's concern for peace, there were con- 
sequently few legislative measures affecting Ireland during 
his first two years in office. Jt was decided to avoid an ex- 
tension of the income-tax to Ireland and instead raise the 
duty on spirits. In September, 1842, a land drainage bill was 
passed, and, shortly following, Eliot introduced a bill to 


legalize marriages between Presbyterians and Anglicans which 
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had been solemnized by the Presbyterian clergy, although this 


was held up until the next session. In short, the Government 
was largely preoccupied with issues outside Ireland, and it 
was felt that over-involvement with the Irish Question would 
merely provoke hostilities. However, the relatively tranquil 
state of Ireland was not to last. In October, 1840, Daniel 
O'Connell had re-established his Repeal Association. Agi- 
tation in the cause of repeal would soon vault ‘the problem 
of Ireland' into the Soret ods of Government affairs. 

Although in 1841 the Repeal movement was slow in 
expanding, two developments came to supplement O'Connell's 
energetic and determined campaign, and by late 1842 the situ- 
ation was completely reversed. On July 7, 1841, Archbishop 
McHale of Taum, a boisterous and influential prelate, declared 
himself in favour of repeal and was soon supported by the 
greater part of the parochial clergy. Also, in October, 1842, 
the Nation, a journal representing a movement soon to be known 
as ‘Young Ireland’ commenced publication and likewise committed 
itself to repeal. By 1843 it was again evident that Ireland 
was in a state of social agitation. Through a system of 'mon- 
ster meetings', nothing new to Irish or English politics, the 
popular enthusiasm for repeal was at last impressed upon the 
English mind. And, on May 9, 1843, Viscount Jocelyn questioned 
with some indignation “whether the Government is aware of the 
fearful excitement which has prevailed for some weeks past in 
mance caiate 


However, at the outset of 1843 Ireland continued to 
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be a matter of secondary importance within parliament. In the 
spring session the only significant issue dealt with in the 
House of Commons pertaining directly to Ireland was the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill, which was passed although it only 
Slightly altered the existing Poor nay. ta It was not until 
autumn that the full implications of the vast monster meetings 
at last became evident to parliament. In general it was 
feared that Catholicism had found a new mode of riotous self- 
expression. Said Lane Fox, Member for Longford, "it is Popery, 
and nothing but Popery, which leads to the disorders now pre- 
vailing in mga guar at 

Within the Government Earl De Grey sought special 
legislation in order to put down the repeal agitation; however 
Peel was hesitant to put forward any coercive measures until 
some illegal act had been 35h Clanen It was, as O'Connell 
ever maintained, in keeping with the law to promote the cause 
of repealing anact of parliament. Nevertheless, as early as 
May 9, Peel had announced in the House of Commons that "if 
the occasion should unhappily arise," he would appeal to the 
House for "additional effectual powers .. . to avert the 
mighty evil." The Government followed this up by removing 
a number of magistrates in Ireland who were known Repealers. 
Peel, shortly thereupon had cause to regret this move, for 
the Irish Chancellor, Edward Sugden, had conducted the magis- 
trates’ removal with no warning or explanation to them. This 
caused a response of indignation in parliament and evoked a 


cae) 
greater degree of solidarity within the Repeal Association. 
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During the fall session of parliament the Government 
experienced a great deal of opposition for their handling of 
the situation in Ireland. In the commons an accusation of 
malicious intent was voiced by Richard Sheil, Member for Dun- 
gavan, while in general the Whigs saw in the repressive 
measures an admission by the Government of the incapacity to 
govern Ireland ydobayiel On June 15, an Arms (Ireland) Bill 
was passed with much opposition, Lord John Russell especially 
noting that the policy of the Government had served only to 
make "the people of Ireland and England .. . more than ever 
alienated from each #elehone However, the reaction was not 
entirely liberal, for in the House of Lords there were many 
who decried the Government’s lack of decisiveness in repres- 
sing Repeal agitation. Notably such landowners as Lords 
Donoghmore, Roden, Glengall and Clancarty argued for more 
definite measures protecting life and property. Lord Lorton 
pressed the Government to "check that conspiracy which is 
spreading over the entire septs 

In the 1843 parliamentary debates the underlying 
belief was strong that the agitation in Ireland represented 
fundamentally a Catholic movement. Despite the strains of 
Irish patriotism emulating from the Young Ireland poets and 
the nationalistic tone of O'Connell's harangues, both Houses 
as well as the Government tended to see the base of the Re- 
peal movement in the Catholic hierarchy of Teerenter Henry 
Ward and John Bright stressed that the only solution to hosti- 


lities was in disestablishing the Irish Church, and in the 
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Lords the Duke of Wellington especially longed to extirpate, 
somehow, the influence of waehounacene 6 Even Lord Russell 
expressed that the "church menace” in Ireland was basic to 
the unhealthy state of that eobheted © Indeed, even during 
the debates on the Irish Arms Bill the measure was discussed 
largely in terms of arming Protestants against Catholics. 

Yet the belief in Catholic involvement was not un- 
animous. Indeed, within parliament at this time a funda- 
mental dispute can be seen to have taken place concerning 
Roman Catholicism in Ireland and the nature of its attachment 
to the agitation. Lord Lorton claimed that "all the bishops 
and clergy of the Church of Rome were determined to repeal 
the Union." 2 He was echoed most vociferously by the Earl of 
Charleville and the Earl of Roden. However, the Earl of 
Glengall acknowledged that many of the Catholic priests were 
peace-minded, while the Marquess of Downshire said he “did 
sincerely trust that the Roman Catholic clergy, leaving 
the turmoil of party strife to others, would join, heart and 
hand, in efforts that must promote the welfare of the ptnceys: 
This debate was to continue in varying degrees throughout the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

By August, 1843, Repeal agitation had reached such 
an extent that it was felt in Government circles O'Connell 
must be prosecuted. At a monster meeting in Cork on May 21, 
500,000 were said to have been present, while at Tara, on 
August 15, upwards to 750,000 were counted. Peel now ex- 


perienced deep anxiety over Ireland, and he too had come to 
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1: 
the belief that necessity warranted the arrest of O'Connell. 
On August 24, the Government found its opportunity. In the 
Commons O'Connell had severely criticized the Queen's speech 
proroguing parliament because it had stated that the Union was 
to be maintained at all costs. He had further announced that 
one final monster meeting of the year would be held at Clon- 
tarff, supposedly to assemble the ‘council of three hundred’. 
The speech, it was thought, could be interpreted as sedition. 
Consequently, with the approval of Peel, Earl. De Grey issued 
a proclamation prohibiting the Clontarff meeting, and fol- 
lowed this up by ordering the arrest of nine members of the 
Repeal Association, including Daniel O'Connell, on charges of 
conspiracy and illegally attempting to alter the constitution. 
The following January they were found guilty by a jury which 
was ‘'packed' with Protestants. 

The action of the Tory administration both during 
and subsequent to O'Connell's arrest reveals the extent to 
which it was thought that Catholicism was the touchstone of 
the Irish agitation. In October, the Government, intending to 
weaken O'Connell's support among the Catholic priests of Ire- 
land, followed a suggestion by Prince Metternich, the Austrian 
Chancellor,, and appealed to Rome in regards to the rebellious 
activities of a large portion of the Irish priesthood. A 
collection of recent speeches of certain priests was made and 
transmitted by the Earl of Aberdeen, Foreign Secretary, to 
the Holy See. The Vatican was, however, desirous to avoid 


entanglements with the British Government, and it was not un- 
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til a year later that a response was made to the British re- 
quest, and even then the reply was ambiguous and cautiously 
worded. A Papal rescript was however sent to Archbishop 
Crolly of Armagh pressing the Irish clergy to avoid political 
activities. But this, as well, was a mildly-worded document, 
and apparently it did little ue discourage the political 
dealings of the Irish be caet? 

Robert Peel's method of coping with the Catholic 
question was not totally negative. In the wake of Repeal agi- 
tation he had also come to the conclusion that the rebellious 
state of Ireland could be eased by a conciliatory policy to- 
wards the Catholic hierarchy. As he advised Graham in October, 
"it is clear that mere force, however necessary the applica- 
tion of it, will do nothing as a permanent remedy for the social 
evils." Until the Great Famine in 1846 necessitated mea- 
sures for agrarian relief, the reform legislation passed for 
Ireland was essentially of a religious nature. 

In a cabinet memorandum presented on February ll, 
1844, Peel set the tone for what was to become his Irish re- 
form policy during the remainder of his term in office. He 
eteernad that a further reform of the Catholic franchise 
would be desirable for the future tranquility of Ireland. He 
stressed the need to detach the moderate Catholics from the 
cause of repeal. Sir James Graham was in complete accord 
and stressed that "the danger of Ireland is civil war, which 
cannot fail from its commencement to assume a religious char- 


LO 
acter." Graham too stood for moderation and maintained; 
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We must maintain the Union and the 

Protestant Church in Ireland at all 

hazards. But while we are inexor- 

able on these two points, we ought 

to stretch out the hand of fellow- 

ship in every other, ever hoping 

against npRS ne. boato soften tanr= 

mosities. 
And yet, the wish to promote pro-Catholic measures in Ireland 
was not prominent in the Cabinet. Stanley, Wellington and 
Ellenborough all saw religion at the heart of the Irish Ques- 
tion; but they all rejected the principle of legislation de- 
sipned toease the burdens of er 

Peel's desire to placate Irish Catholicism can be 
seen also in his new appointments to the Irish administration. 
In July, 1844, Lord Heytesbury was created Lord Lieutenant in 
place of De Grey, whose disputes with the cabinet had led to 
his resignation. Heytesbury was recognized as an experienced 
diplomat, lenient towards Catholics and content to follow 
Government acreeei He worked well with Eliot and even Lucas, 
and when both of these men retired from office in 1845 Heytes- 
bury was presented with two relatively enlightened replace- 
ments in Sir Thomas Freemantle as Chief Secretary and Richard 
Pennefather as Under-Secretary. It is also significant that 
at this time the Government even contemplated appointing a 
Catholic as Under-Secretary, though it was eventually con- 
sidered that reaction from the Irish Tories would be too 
strong. It was felt that the best policy for Ireland was 
to be found in a middle position between the Catholic agi- 


tation and the Protestant reaction. 


The first legislative step taken towards pacifying 
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14 
the Irish Catholics had come on June 18, 1843, with the in- 
troduction of the Charitable Donations and Bequests Bill. The 
measure altered the old system of charities in Ireland by a- 
bolishing the controlling board of fifty members which had 
been set up in 1800. In place of this board, which was almost 
exclusively Protestant in composition, the new Bill facili- 
tated the establishment of a new and less cumbersome body 
comprising thirteen members; at least five of them were to be 
Catholics. However, the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland was 
skeptical. Neither Catholic nor Protestant churchmen had been 
consulted as to the mechanics of the measure, and it was feared 
that the Government was intending secular control over what 
was regarded as a religious sphere of local influence. Es- 
pecially vehement was Archbishop McHale of Taum, whose in- 
fluence rallied the greater portion of the Irish priesthood 
against the Bill. 

Within the parliament the Bill aroused much less 
controversy and was easily passed. But the same cannot be 
said of the next piece of Irish legislation geared to pacify 
the Catholics, the Maynooth Bill, which was introduced in the 
Commons by Peel on April 3, 1845. The controversy surrounding 
Maynooth had been with the Government since 1841. As a Catho- 
lic seminary, founded in 1795, Maynooth College had been the 
recipient of a Government grant of £9,000 annually. It was 
then hoped to have the Irish priests trained in Ireland, 
avoiding contact with the revolutionary doctrines which were 


spreading on the Continent. However, since the French Revolu- 
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eS 
tionary period, the fear of domestic Catholicism as a revolu- 
tionary force in Ireland had become greater, and the principle 
of the Government financing a 'foreign' religious institution 
was often questioned. 

In 1843 Peel had contemplated a special commission 
of inquiry into the operation of all branches of higher 
learning in Ireland. However, in the wake of repeal agitation 
he decided to propose legislation dealing with Maynooth and 
the lay colleges separately. As in the case of the Bequests 
Bill the Government did not consult the Catholic hierarchy, 
however, the attitude of the Catholic prelates was made clear 
to the Government through the use of lay intermediaries. The 
Maynooth Bill left the constitution of the college essentially 
untouched. The annual grant was increased to £26,360 and 
placed on a statutory basis, while a separate grant of £30,000 
was made available for the construction of new buildings. 
There was virtually no increase in the degree of Government 
control over Maynooth. 

The Bill was intended, as Peel himself admitted, to 
"help ease the religious struggles which have ever plagued 
Aye Within the cabinet the Bill won a great deal of 
support, although Peel and Graham both realized that there 
was a danger of provoking an anti-Catholic reaction. Their 
fears were realized, for almost immediately after the Bill's 
initial reading the negative response of the ultra-Tories was 
heard. Outside parliament the large number of petitions and 


public meetings attested to the widespread fear of Catholic 
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16 
expansion, while within both Houses opposition was no less ex- 
treme. Indeed, the reaction threatened the very existence 
of the Tory Government; on the first three readings of the 
Bill the vast majority of those voting against it were 
Tories. The Earl of Winchelsea and John Kenyon undertook 
to circulate among the clergy of each parish in England a 
petition against a measure "which encourages, endows, aggran- 
dizes and perpetuates the unconstitutional and dangerous 
domination of a foreign, hostile, spiritual power". ; The 
Government was also opposed by such radicals as John Bright 
and Henry Ward because of their opposition to state-sponsored 
and financed religious institutions. 

In the House of Lords the debate on Maynooth revealed 
with great clarity the wide gap which existed between the 
Conservative leaders and many of their supporters in the upper 
House. Lord Roden expressed how much it grieved him to dis- 
agree with Wellington, who had introduced the measure, yet he 
could never vote for a bill which "would pay and endow an in- 
stitution for the purpose of extending throughout Ireland 
2 e e a religion not only different from, but hostile to the 
Established religion." ‘ The Bishop of London maintained his 
desire to see educated and responsible clergymen in Ireland, 
but the Bill contained "no promise that there would be any 
alteration of importance in the operen of instruction,” which 
to him, was basically saitacticees In the Commons, too, 
opposition was strong, with Sir Robert Inglis, M. P. for Ox- 


ford, leading the attack "in defence of our ancient institu- 
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53 a 
tions." It is ironic that he and John Bright were found in 
firm opposition to the same Bill. 

The Maynooth Bill, which was passed in April, was 
followed by the Academical Institutions (Ireland) Bill which 
Graham introduced in May, 1843. This Bill proposed to incor- 
porate 'Queen's Colleges! in Belfast, Cork and Galway to 
counter-balance the influence of Trinity College, Dublin, 
whose predominantly Anglican character rendered it unacceptable 
to many Catholics. Contrary to the Maynooth Bill, the 
Academical Institutions Bill provoked little controversy in 
parliament, although in Ireland there was strong opposition, 
based largely on the fear of secular control over higher edu- 
cation. This Bill was also passed in May, and by 1849 the 
colleges were in operation. 

The importance of the Maynooth and Academical Insti- 
tutions Bills lies less in the practical agentes which they 
instituted than in their symbolic role as measures of appease- 
ment from the Government towards Catholicism in Ireland, They 
represent a wish to ease religious tension, and hence, it was 
reasoned, political tension between Ireland and England. How- 
ever, their immediate effect was wholly negative, for religious 
antagonisms were only intensified. The Orange Society was 
revived at the end of 1845, and especially in the northern 
counties Orange activities were carried on with the open support 
of such landowners as Lords Enniskillen, Erne and Roden, 
Likewise the involvement of the Catholic priesthood in repeal 


activities was reported to be more pronounced than ever 
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before. 

But religious issues formed only a part of the 

unrest which plagued Ireland during 1845. As well as the 
continued agitation for repeal it was noted that unorganized 
agrarian offences were also rapidly increasing, especially 
in the western portion of Ireland. Peel reasoned that the 
agrarian unrest corresponded to the recent economic dis- 
tress which he hoped would soon be abated. However, his 
hopes were not to be realized during the next five years. 
In September, 1845, the potato crop in south-east Ireland 
was noted to be seriously affected with blight, and before 
the year was out Ireland was beginning to suffer from its 
worst famine in modern history. 

Although the Great Famine was to make the issue of 
land, and possession of it, the essential feature of the Irish 
Question in parliament, there had been a growing awareness 
in Government circles of the land issue since late 1843. Sir 
James Graham in particular felt a need to improve the system 
of land tenure, and he stressed that the So eranen eas least 
"might probe [it] by a Commission on land tenure ". Peel 
too acknowledged that the land system in Ireland was anti- 
scuedatt « In the summer of 1843, the Devon Commission was 
set up to investigate the situation of the Irish tenantry. 
However, the Commission was only one of enquiry, and as Graham 
noted,"it will open a distinct view of the causes of dis- 
content in Ireland, but alas! I fear the remedies are beyond 


the reach of legislative power?’ 
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In parliament as well there can be discerned an 
increased recognition of the inequitable nature of the land 
tenure system during the early 1840's. Sharman Crawford, 
Member for Down, was a principle advocate of a more just land 
system. Sir Donald Norreys too made the question of land 
occupation in Ireland a parliamentary issue, while O'Connell 
often used the agrarian problem in his arguments for repeal. 
Of the English members, Lord BrQugner chiefly voiced concern 
with the land problem in Ireland. 

In February, 1845, the Devon Commission presented 
its report to parliament. The constructive proposals which 
it submitted were few and very moderate, among them various 
drainage and land reclamation schemes and the suggestion that 
upon the termination of their land holdings the tenants should 
be compensated for improvements they had made. Nevertheless, 
the extensive evidence concerning the miserable plight of the 
Irish peasant was useful and influenced parliamentary views 
on the Irish Question. Shortly after the Commission's re- 
port much astonishment was expressed in both Houses at the 
extent of misery in Ireland which the Commissioners had 
revealed, The Devon Commission also acknowledged that the 

enede aiken of all the evils by which the social condition of 
Ireland is disturbed is to be traced to those feelings of 
mutual distrust, whieh too often separate the classes of 
landlord and tenant." 

In June, 1845, the Commission's report bore fruit 


when Lord Stanley introduced in the Lords a Compensation to 
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Tenants (Ireland) Bill. This would have facilitated compen- 
sation for lasting improvements on lands or buildings to 
those tenants evicted from their holdings; the rate of com- 
pensation was to be on a diminishing scale for periods up to 
thirty years. The Bill was not a major piece of legislation, 
yet it encountered much opposition which cut across party 
lines. Lord Londonderry claimed the Bill would establish a 
commission in Dublin which would dictate to tenants as well 
as landlords; he was supported by both Whig and Tory peers 
owning estates in —N The landowners’ opposition was 
intense, and after the second reading the ministry's majority 
fell to fourteen. Consequently, it was decided to shelve 
the Bill by sending it to a select committee for examination. 
Peel and Stanley, though somewhat surprised by the degree 
of opposition in the Lords, nevertheless promised another S 
bill along similar lines for the next session of parliament. ; 

Lord Stanley's Bill was presented before the ini- 
tial wave of blight had severely affected the potatoes in 
Ireland. By the new year the Great Famine had added a new 
dimension to the Irish Question. The Famine also placed ina 
different perspective the primary political issue in England 
at this time, namely the repeal of the Corn Laws. And the 
tragedy of the Famine was augmented not only by political 
instability within the Tory party in 1846 but by the fact 
that Peel himself had of late been firmly converted to the 
cause of free trade, a cause which looked askance at the 


stand for agricultural protection and Governmental intervention 
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in the economic affairs of private individuals, 

By late 1845 it was recognized in Britain that 
Ireland was suffering from at least a mild food crisis, and 
an Irish Relief Commission was duly set up in November. How- 
ever, at this time it was Peel's expressed view that relief 
measures ese to be purely local, in accordance with the Irish 
Poor Law. Peel rejected outright a suggestion by Lord 
Heytesbury pet a prohibition should be placed on the export 
of potatoes. Peel's stand was generally supported in the 
cabinet by Sir James Graham, but the majority of the Tory 
party was opposed to free trade. 

Peel contended that it would be unfair to utilize 
public funds towards relief measures while at se same time 
disallowing the importation of food duty free. Yet even 
had he then contemplated any substantial relief measure to 
alleviate distress, Peel's ability to undertake substantial 
legislation was rapidly decreasing. His abandonment of 
protection had alienated a large number of Tories, and the 
unity within his cabinet was fast disappearing. On December 
5, because he was unable to satisfy the protectionists, Peel 
tended his resignation to Queen Victoria. Due to Russell's 
inability to form a ministry however, Peel was back in 
office by December 19 with the Government which was to repeal 
the Corn Laws, and by doing so break up the Tory party. The 
administration was weak and it required the good will of the 
Whigs for its very existence; consequently the relief measures 


which it passed were weak and only mildly effectual, But, by 
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the beginning of 1846, Peel had at least recognized the need 
for some program of euliea 

In January, a Public Works Bill was introduced in 
the Commons, while in February there followed a Drainage Bill, 
a Fishery Piers and Harbour Bill and a County Works Present- 
ments Bill. These were very narrow in scope and were all 
quickly passed into legislation. The cost of the relief 
which they provided was to be paid by both local sources and 
Government funds. The Special Relief Commission was extended 
in order to distribute the revenue supplied by the Treasury 
to the local relief committees. In November, 1845, it had 
been decided by a treasury minute to import Indian corn 
worth £100,000, which was to be sold at low prices in Ireland. 
Like other measures, this gesture was most inadequate in 
view of the widespread misery. 

Parliament was wholly preoccupied at this time with 
the Corn Law question, and the attention paid to Ireland was 
largely confined to the issue of peace and order. The pro- 
blem of rural disturbances was likewise critical to Peel, and 
by the outset of 1846 he had decided to produce some legis~- 
lation to meet the increase of crime and Peentiae a Conse- 
quently, the Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill was introduced 
in February. By it, collective fines could be levied to 
compensate victims of outrage, extra police could be brought 
into critical areas, and a strict curfew imposed, violation 
of which would bring fifteen years’ iwereetiatciak The 
Bill failed to pass first reading due to the amount of time 
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23 
given the Corn Law issue; on the second reading, June 25, 
it was too late, Earlier that day the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed, and the Whigs, wishing to bring down the Government, 
and the Tory protectionists (who were generally the most 
favourable towards Irish coercion measures) both voted against 
the Bill, defeating the Peel ministry by seventy-three votes. 
The problem of Ireland was now the concern of the Whigs. 

The accession of Lord Russell to office in July, 
1846, was met with general approval in O'Connellite circles 
in Ireland. O'Connell had recently been cultivating the 
favour of the Whigs and had even attempted an alliance with 
them along the lines of the ‘Lichfield pact’. ; But 
O'Connell's faith in Russell was to go unrewarded., Like 
Peel the Whig leader felt that the free trade principle 
would augment Ireland's purchasing power, and like Peel he 
headed a government whose backing in parliament was a min- 
ority; it was only the hostility between the two sections 
of the Conservative party which permitted Russell to remain 
ine otiice: 

But Russell early evinced a desire to pass effec- 
tive, long-term legislation for Ireland. On July 18, he 
promised to introduce a drainage bill, a leases bill and an 
ejectment bill, and to reform the Tenant Compensation Act, 
which he considered ero ne He promised to replace 
the half-measures of the Conservatives with a bill dealing 
with the landlord-tenant question, a franchise bill placing 


Ireland and England on equal footing and a bill to encourage 
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land reclamation in Ireland. But hopes for substantial re- 
lief measures were soon dampened, for on August 15, the Prime 
Minister made clear what policy the Government would follow 
should the Famine in Ireland become even more critical. He 
would act almost exclusively upon the principles laid down 
by the Irish Poor Law; Ireland must sustain itself. He de- 
clared against free relief, for "instead of a fair day's 
wares for a fair day's work, you have an unfair day's wages 
for an unfair day's work." Russell thus at least acknow- 
ledged the need for improving the lot of the tenant-farmer 
in Ireland, but as to feeding the starving people he appears 
to have been incapable of looking beyond the doctrines of 
the classical economists which were so much an economic ortho- 
doxy at this time. The principal mode of relief was to be 
the law of supply and demand, and those relief schemes 
deemed necessary were to be financed by Government loans, 
payment of which would be obtained through the levying of a 
local et 

In August, the Poor Employment (Ireland) Act, which 
laid the foundation of Russell's relief policy, was passed 
through parliament. It was designed primarily to provide 
work for the people; relief was to be kept strictly ona 
local basis. : It was the intention of Russell to have Ire- 
land pay its own way. He was supported in his cabinet pri- 
marily by Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
stressed avoidance of “so unfortunate a thing . . . as to 


relax in any point which relieved any portion of the Irish 
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25 
community from the duties which they are respectively called 
upon to perform." The civil service whose duty it was to 
administer relief was also generally opposed to any further 
increase of Government intervention. Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
head of the relief commission, maintained that,". . . detailed 
drainage and improvement of the whole country is a task for 
which the nature and functions of government are totally un- 


7 
suited." Within parliament as well the laissez-faire ideal 





underscored most of the debates favouring Government policy. 
A speech of Mr. Montague-Gore in April, 1847, on the need for 
railways in Ireland reflected largely the liberal attitude 
toward free trade and industry in connection with Irish 
economy: 

The Irish were not destitute of energy 

and spirit, but would earn their live- 

lihood in an honest and respectable 

way if the means were placed within 

their power. In Scotland at one time 

there was great want of spirit and energy; 

and one way by which industrious habits 

were introduced, was the construction 

of roads and the improvement of internal 

communication, 

Opposition to the Government's policy contained, 
understandably, the Irish landed classes as ene as the rem- 
nants of O'Connell's following in the Commons. § Indeed, 
there can be seen in the debates on the Famine a contest be- 
tween the Irish landed classes and the Government, each 
shifting responsibility for relief on to the other party. 
Lords Clanricarde, Lansdowne and Bessborough ped de- 
nounced the Government's "lack of responsibility.” The 


Earl of Wicklow maintained that "there was no one who was 
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acquainted with the begine. of society in Ireland who would not 
object to give relief." : It was also argued, especially by 
Lords Devon and Monteagle, that the works program should be 
made productive, meaning that emphasis should be placed on 
improving the condition of the private poneane 

While the principles involved in Famine relief were 
debated in parliament, misery in Ireland increased, and by 
January, 1847, the Whig administration finally concluded that 
the system of public works then operating in Ireland was in- 
sufficient to meet the present needs of the seutsiinen 
Russell, at last moved by the wholesale starvation, felt com- 
pelled to abandon economic theory, for a while at least, and 
permit the free distribution of food to areag of extreme 
distress. The Poor Employment Act was abandoned and a new 
poor law was planned for Ireland. Russell also outlined a 
series of long-term goals which appeared to possess the 
potential of an effective reform program. A comprehensive 
scheme of wasteland reclamation and drainage, costing 
£1,000,000 was revealed, and a system was suggested whereby 
the estates of unenterprising and offensive landlords should 
be taken from them and re-distributed to more industrious 
proprietors. Russell also indicated the Government's deep 
concern for the issue of tenant compensation for improvements. 

However, so comprehensive a scheme could not have 
succeeded, and the Government did not attempt to pass these 
proposals fully into legislation. On January 25, Russell 
introduced his Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, which limited 
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fall 
Government relief strictly to the sick, the old and the ab- 
solutely destitute. This was to last only until September of 
1847, whereupon emergency measures would have to be financed 
exclusively by the local rate. Conservative elements in 
parliament nevertheless waged a hostile battle against the 
Bill, while radicals derided its ineffectiveness. The Bill 
was passed with the Conservative amendment that required all 
applicants for relief to cereen their land if it was larger 
than one quarter of an acre. 

The pattern was thus set for the remainder of Rus- 
sell's Famine legislation. Starvation continued in Ireland, 
and 'Black '47' was to go down in history as the worst year 
of the Great Famine. By August it was obvious that further 
relief measures would have to be undertaken to succeed the 
Poor Relief Act which was scheduled to end in September, 
Consequently the Destitute Poor (Ireland) Act was quickly 
passed through parliament to supply food during the current 
period of extreme hunger. Corn, biscuits and salted meat 
were imported for distribution to the absolutely destitute; 
no one holding more than one quarter acre of land was per- 
mitted relief, 

Although Russell's relief program was too weak and 
came too late to halt wholesale starvation, the Whig leader 
recognized the landlord-tenant relations were largely res- 
ponsible for the existing economic strife, "The war between 
landlord and tenant has been carried on for eighty years," he 


maintained, "it is evident that this relation, which ought to 
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be one of mutual confidence, is one of mutual hostility." 
Russell advocated substantial reforms affecting the condi- 
tions under which the Irish tenants occupied their land, and 
he was backed by Lord Clarendon, who continually stressed the 
need for compensation for evicted tenants who had made improve- 
ida However, the rest of the cabinet was not in agree- 
ment. 

Although parliamentary opposition to Russell's Irish 
policy was voiced, it was often divided and never serious 
enough to bring down the Government. As K. B. Nowlan main- 
tains, "Russell had little to fear from parliament, for 
» « e his Irish policy, controversial or otherwise, was 
conspicuous by its absence, and Tory py age aes and Peel- 
ites were well content that this sould be so.” 3 However, 
the Tory protectionists did attempt to take the initiative 
away from the Whigs. On February 4, 1847, Lord George Bentink, 
recognized as the protectionist leader in parliament, had 
suggested the establishment of a substantial program of rail- 
way development in Ireland, in all £16,000,000 being proposed 
towards the project, repayment of which was to be made by the 
private companies within thirty sanvm lt The scheme was 
generous and won the praise of the Irish Repeal members. 
However, Russell warned the Irish representatives that if 
carried the Bill would mean the resignation of the Whir 
Government. And, in the end, the Irish members prefeied a 


the Whigs to the railway scheme, and the measure was lost. 


Ireland was compelled to bear the consequences of 
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the Famine with only minimal Government aid. Because of the 
Government's aloofness, the agitation in Ireland was being 
gradually transformed from a discrepancy between two nations 
to a struggle between two social classes. In February, 1847, 
a 'tenant-right' league was established in Cork, and although 
Similar associations were not active on a large scale until 
1849, the theme of 'tenant-right' was at last beginning to 
rival that of ‘repeal’. The question of land was coming 
more and more to the fore in parliamentary discussions on the 
Irish Question as well, although here the predominating theme 
was the issue of crime and outrage. 

Despite his criticisms of Peel's coercive measures, 
Lord John Russell too felt the suppression of disorder in 
Ireland to be a vital ER Ss In May, 1847, upon the 
death of Lord Bessborough, Russell appointed Lord Clarendon 
as Lord Lieutenant for Ireland. To Clarendon the nature of 
the Irish disorders was two-fold, religious and economic, 
and his plans for depreciating crime in Ireland included a 
policy of goodwill towards the Catholic hierarchy as well as 
greater use of the constabulary. Upon Clarendon's insis- 
tence a Crime and Outrage (Ireland) Bill was introduced on 
November 29, 1847. As a coercive measure it was milder than 
that proposed by Peel, and it quickly passed; it merely enabled 
the Lord Lieutenant to designate certain districts 28 areas 
of crime and to draft additional police into them. It was 
also Clarendon who had initiated Lord Minto's visit to the 


Holy See in August, 1847, in order to bring Papal influence 
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30 
to bear upon the political activities of the Irish priests. 
Minto's mission proved more successful than the Tory over- 
tures to Rome, and in early 1848 a Papal rescript was pub- 
lished instructing the Irish clergy not to become involved 
in secular political matters. 

Although the more strict administration of Ireland 
did apparently reduce the crime rate in late 1847, by January, 
1848, Clarendon felt sd Shed dao i was still in a condition 
bordering on wepnutihoan. Shortly upon the initial stages 
of the French Revolution of 1848, he advised Russell as to 
the need for more legislation to enable him to act more force- 
ably with regard to the Irish agitators. Russell was in basic 
agreement, but in a cabinet memorandum in March he expressed 
his desire to combine coerciom with conciliation. He pro- 
posed suspension of Habeas Corpus yet advised that further 
money be spent towards public works and an endowment for the 
Catholic church. 

The Whig cabinet was largely split over future 
Irish measures, both conciliatory and coercive. Palmerston 
and Lansdowne were adverse to a restriction upon landlords’ 
rights, while Grey and Charles Wood disapproved the suspending 
of constitutional oe A way out of the impasse was 
provided by Lord Campbell, who suggested that a new law against 
"treason-felony" should be shut cine The cabinet was not ad- 
verse to Campbell's suggestion, and in April, a Crown and Gov- 
ernment Security Bill was introduced which stated that con- 


spiracy to forcefully overthrow the existing political struc- 
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ture was felony and hence punishable by transportation. The 
measure was well received by parliament and was quickly passed, 
But it was unsatisfactory to Clarendon for it lacked any real 
effectiveness. It allowed the continued existence of the mili- 
tant Confederate clubs, which, in 1848, were in a more hostile 
mood than ever Seats ok 

Clarendon however decided to utilize the Security 
Act. John Mitchel, the most militant of the Young Ireland 
leaders, was arrested on a charge of sedition and conspiracy 
to provoke rebellion. On May 26, he was sentenced to four- 
teen years transportation. Although there was no serious 
outbreak of revolt in Ireland upon Mitchell's sentencing, 
Clarendon continued to stress the necessity of more extensive 
administrative powers to deal with what he considered to be 
the inevitable insurrection. By mid-July, the cabinet as a 
whole shared this view. On July 22, Lord Russell introduced 
a Bill to suspend Habeas Corpus in Ireland until March 1, 
1849. The fact that the Bill was passed on its first reading 
attests to the concern in parliament over the mounting agi- 
tation in renee ee 

Soon after the Bill's passage, Dublin was proclaimed 
under the new Act, and on July 26, Clarendon issued from Dub- 
lin Castle a statement which maintained, in essence, that 
simply belonging to a political organization, the purpose of 
which was to promote repeal, was sufficient reason for arrest. 
This provoked panic among the Confederate leaders and led to 


the abortive attempt at revolt by Smith O'Brien in Tipperary 
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on July 29. The ease with which the rebellion was put down 
revealed to the Government the impotancy of the Irish revolu- 
tionaries; famine had almost completely deprived the repeal 
cause of its vitality. Dating from this time the land pro- 
blem was central in Ireland and Westminster alike. 

The failure of Russell's Irish policy, as well as 
that of Peel, stemmed partly from the agonies of Ireland and 
a failure to cope imaginatively and effectively with Irish 
distress. But it is also partly attributable to the weak- 
ness of both Tory and Whig Governments during the mid and 
late-1840's, Both administrations were dependent upon the 
goodwill of opposition forces in parliament for their Irish 
policies. Consequently, the attitudes of parliament to the 
Irish Question were more significant on policy making than 
was generally the case. The fact that reform legislation was 
weak and unpatterned reveals a lack of parliamentary as well 
as Governmental unanimity on what was considered the proper 


course of Irish reform. 
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Chapter II 
The Nature of the Attitudes 


It is a remarkable feature of our English John 
Bull character that we are singularly incapable of under- 
standing or accommodating ourselves to the character of 
others. 


il 
--The Quarterly Review 


As the Irish Question varied in political prominence 
and definition during the years 1841-52, so too did parlia- 
mentary attitudes towards Irishmen fluctuate in intensity and 
complexity throughout the same period. In their appearance 
and behavior the Irish were very much victims of a depressed 
way of life. The longevity of the Irish social condition 
coupled with the rapid industrial and social evolution of the 
English community did much towards engendering in the English 
mind a greater awareness of the distinctions between the 
English and Irish temperments. The personality traits con- 
sidered to be peculiarly Irish were often contradictory, and 
in general they fell into two broad categories: those 
associated with laziness and irndolence and those expressing 
violence and rebelliousness. Each of these two categories 
encompassed a wide range of characteristics. There were also 
positive views expressed towards the Irish personality. Yet 
it is reasonable to say that within these two broad classi- 
fication patterns there was embodied the essence of 'Paddy', 
the lazy, excitable Irishman. 

Often statements upon the Irish would include 


criteria from both categories, as can be seen in Disraeli's 
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inflamatory statement: "this wild, reckless, indolent, un- 
certain and superstitious race have no sympathy with the English 

2 

character." However, most parliamentary pronouncements on 
the Irish during the 1840's depicted either lazy, shiftless, 
unenterprising social parasites, or wild, riotous, excitable 
rebels. 

The social situation in Ireland usually took prece- 
dence in parliamentary discussion over the political admini- 
stration of that country. Thomas Osborne's statement that 
"what is wanted from Ireland was not political but social re- 
generation" reflected the general approach. References in 
parliament to Irish social decay were perhaps more widespread 
during the 1840's than any other previous time. A typical 
assertion was made by Lord Norreys in 1843: 

The poorer classes of Ireland were be- 

ginning to lose that reliance on their 

self-exertion and labour which had carried 

them through all their difficulties 

hitherto. In fact they were beginning 

to feel that they would be absolutely 

in a better position by letting them- 

selves drop into destitution than by 

making any exertion for independence.4 

Ireland had remained fundamentally an agricultural 
country throughout the first half of the nineteenth century, 
while in Britain the opportunities to exercise free initi- 
ative in a growing industrial economy had served to accli- 
matize a large portion of the political classes to the values 
of frugality, hard work and individual initiative. In Ireland 


the tenants had virtually no opportunity to amass capital; 


the produce of the land belonged wholly to the landlord. Also, 
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the peasantry cultivated their crops in June and September; 
the rest of the year, if spent in Ireland, was little devoted 
to commercial pursuits. Irish work patterns were thus uneven 
compared e9 those of the industrial population of England and 
Scotland. Consequently, the slack months of the year pro- 
vided examples to parliament of what seemed an unwillingness 
on the part of the tenantry to better their material con- 
dition. For this reason, “rapidity and energy, capital and 
enterprise" were usually regarded as qualities for which 
Irishmen had special need. The Irish Poor Law Commissioners 
were primarily inclined to note the Irish peasants' disin- 
clination to work beyond the limitations of their own holdings, 
yet the Irish immigrants to Britain were also the objects of 
frequent accusations of laziness. 

Like so much of what was considered to be unde- 
sirable in the Irish character, the tendancy towards indol- 
ence was thought to be decreasing in Ireland during the early 
1840's. In the report of the commission on illicit distilla- 
tion in 1842, reference is made to "the increased habits of 
industry" on the part of the Connaught tenantry , while Davis 
Philon, Commissioner on Medical Charities (Ireland), paid 
tribute to an improved "spirit of economy" and stipulated 
that "any decline in this feeling of independence is much 
to be eee The Seventh Annual Report of the Poor Law 
(Ireland) Commissioners best reveals the optimistic trend: 

The increase agi eta? qualities 
e 


[economy and prudenc is now, we are 
satisfied, in rapid progress in Ireland; 
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and to this we mainly attribute the 

important fact, that the pressure of 

the past year was sustained not only 

without the usual aid from Government 

but with less suffering and privation 

among the people. Yet the crops last 

year were certainly under an average. 

eo © e lhe people therefore must have 

evidently become more provident,. and 

must have husbanded their means. 

They must also, we believe, have 

acquired generally a clearer per- 

ception of their real interests and 

a pores esl of relying on their own 

efforts. 

In the House of Commons too a belief that industri- 
ousness was increasing in Ireland prevailed. Samuel Ferguson, 
Member for Lancaster, maintained that he “was pleased, of late, 
to have noted a desire, new to the people for Ireland] , to 

10 
self-reliance and economy." Sir Robert Peel, too, acknow- 
ledged what he considered to be a growing sense of earnestness 
ital 
in Ireland. In the Lords the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Brougham both paid tribute to what they believed was an "ad- 
LZ 
vancing spirit of industry." 

The belief of increased industriousness in Ireland 
was substantiated only by the fact of comparative agricul- 
tural prosperity and a corresponding decline in rural dis- 

3 
tur bances. Consequently, with the initial stages of the 
Great Famine, the optimistic assumption of decreasing indo- 
lence lost much of its foundation. In December, 1847, there 
took place the first parliamentary debate of any length on 
the issue of Famine relief. Soon after, Sir James Graham 
declared that "the desire to live, even in the Bay raver as 


condition, on public funds was rampant in Ireland." As 
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the intensity of the Famine grew, statements of a similar na- 
ture became common within both houses of parliament. The 
Famine was, by mid-nineteenth century standards, a most ex- 
pensive ordeal, and to a nation in the process of instituting 
a free enterprise economy the inability of Ireland to sustain 
itself moved many political figures to protest strongly against 
that country's inadequate sense of industry. "Justice to 
Ireland," maintained Henry Drummond, “required that starving 
people should be kept alive; but justice required that they 
should be kept alive by their own labours, and not the la- 
bours grvlotvenss nhs 

It was the Famine policy of both Sir Hobert Peel 
and Lord John Russell to have Ireland self-sufficient as 
quickly as possible, and Government relief programs were de- 
signed with the ulterior purpose of getting the peasants to 
fend for themselves. As Lord John Russell maintained, "it 
must be understood that under no circumstances can we actu- 
ally feed the eadeveans When it became evident that Ireland 
could not maintain itself, allusions to Irish indolence in- 
ereased to such a degree that this featur; of the Irish 
eharacter was considered in many eirecles to be the problem 


in Ireland. As review maintained: 





A peasant proprietary may suceeed to a 
eertain extent, where there is a found= 
ation of steadiness of character, and a 
habit of prudenee; and a spring of pride, 
and a value for independenee and comfort; 
but we fear all these words merely show 
the vain nature of schemes, 9f peasant 
proprietorship in Ireland,”' 
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Sir Charles Trevelyan, director of the relief programs, who 
has since been regarded as having epitomized the laissez- 


faire ideal in the British civil service, was of this opinion: 





"The greatest improvement of all which could take place in 
Ireland would be to teach the people to depend upon them- 
selves. . . instead of having pea to the assistance of 
the Government on every et te 

The belief that an indolent disposition on the part 
of the Irish was largely responsible for the monsterous pro- 
portions of the Famine appears to have been perpetuated by 
many of the commissions sent to investigate the extent of the 
distress. Though such commissions did often contain several 
Irishmen they were essentially %nglish in stot beanie cited In 
general, references to Irish laziness followed upon lengthy 
descriptions of the physical misery of the rural population 
and seem to have been inserted as an attempted explanation of 
the existing situation. An example of this can be found in 
the 1847 report of the Poor Law Commission in Ireland, in 
which it was maintained that 

Of all the problems facing the Irish 

people, the absence of a desire to exert 

themselves cannot be ignored. The apathy 

rifemin Galway is found in Tipperary, 

Limerick and Clare es well... . The 

people of Galway absolutely refuse to help 

themselves out of their present predicament. 
References in commission reports to Irish laziness increased 
with the Famine during the summer months of 1847 and especi- 
ally those ‘of eine General sympathy was almost invariably 


accompanied by such statements as, “but the people are prone 
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ae 
#6 inactivity)" The essential failure of the outdoor re- 
lief programs of 1848 and 1849 especially evoked accusations 
of indolence on the part of the Irish peasant. 

In parliament the indolent tendencies of the Irish 
were also referred to with increased regularity as the Famine 
intensified. To Lord Clarendon: 

The reale®diffirculty 9°¢°.c°lies*with the 

people themselves. They are always in 

the mud; and when they have screamed out 

to Hercules, they have no doubt about 

having done everything necessary for ex- 

tricating themselves. Their idleness 93 

and helplessness can hardly be believed. 

But the House of Lords did not dwell to any great extent on 
the theme of Irish indolence; speeches made in the Lords were 
2h 
predominantly directed against Government policy. However, 
in the House of Commons this was not the case. Here refer- 
ences to Irish 'slovenliness' and 'lack of enterprise’ 
abounded. Lord Russell and J. L. Fox especially made many 
statements attacking the “unwillingness to exertion" and the 
| 25 
"want of industry" as the basis for Ireland's condition. 
"The unfortunate apathy," bemoaned Fox, “prevailed in all 
classes in Ireland--that want of self-exertion and self- 

26 
reliance." "What were the most prominent evils afflicting 
that country [Ireland] 2" asked T. C. Anstey, Member for 
Younghall; "the want of industry in the peasantry and +. ™¢ 
the miserable state of cultivation prevailing," was his 

27 
reply. 
With the gradual passing of the Famine the concept 


of Irish indolence remained more firmly entrenched than ever 
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on the English mind. In 1851 John Bright, normally cons#- 
dered to have been very sympathetic towards Irishmen, noted 
that the problems besetting Ireland were at least partially 
abetted by "an absence of energy" in the RS This en- 
trenchment of the concept of Irish indolence was probably 
due, more than anything else, to the Great Famine. However, 
the tradition was also perpetuated by various commissioners 
on the ‘condition of England' problem, Such a commission 
was that dealing with the labouring poor, in which it was 
noted that “the Irish never stay at their jobs for any length 
of ee” A commission on the Scottish poor also described 
the Irish of Edinburgh as basically “lazy and shiftless." 

It would be impossible to measure the extent to 
which indolence came to be recognized as an inherent feature 
of the Irish character during the 1840's. The belief that 
most Irishmen required an increased willingness to self- 
exertion certainly predominated in parliament at this time. 
Sir Charles Wood's statement that "the people of Ireland must 
be taught, above all else, the virtues of working independ- 
ently of Government assistance," may be taken as representative 
of the general mood of English parliamentarians. : The task 
was not considered hopeless, for there was also an assumption 
that the Irish could, quite easily, be made to adhere to more 
energetic norms. Said the Earl of Clarendon in September, 
1847, "I can already detect germs of progress .... A 
spirit of self-exertion and self-reliance, altogether new in 


Ireland, is manifesting itself," while the Marquess of Lansdowne 
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maintained that "the real regenerative principle for that 
part of the United Kingdom [Tre1and| wasetorberfoundgin. agin 
an awakened spirit of industry amongst the people eg 

The conception of Irish indolence was expressed in 
many ways. During the 1840's such terms as 'lazy', 'slovenly', 
'slothful't and 'unenterprising' were all frequently employed. 
Also, there were many negative attitudes expressed on the 
Irish which were closely associated with the belief in Irish 
Sloth. Especially predominant of these was the tendency to 
portray the Irish as gullible and incapable of distinguishing 
quality. The 'Irish joke', something of a standard in Vic- 
torian England, generally depicted 'Paddy' as the dupe of 
superior _ ene In 1848 the Earl of Clarendon expressed 
that "in time I hope that England will create something like 
public opinion in Ireland.” The Irish were often regarded 
as incapable of self-discipline and simply willing to pass- 
ively accept their miserable station. Said George Nichols, 
Poor Law Commissioner, "the intensity of the distress in 
Connaught. . . can. be reduced ......,only bythe cincrease,of 
forethought and prudential habits of the people." Sugges- 
tions of Irish imprudence were often made concerning the issue 
of 'repeal of the union' and were often expressed in reference 
to a chav Reel gE IOS for self-government by the people of 
Ireland. The Irish were often regarded as ohiigs ah in their 
dependency and uninventive in their employment. 

Also frequently associated with the supposed lack 


of individual initiative in Ireland was a tendency to regard 
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2 
the poverty and squalor, which was so much a way of life in 
Ireland and among the Irish population of Great Britain, as 
a facet of the Irish national character. Because, in Ireland, 
an improved condition often meant an increase in rent, the 
Irish were little motivated towards making themselves appear 
prosperous; indeed many of them had a vested interest in 
appearing as dirty and miserable as possible. The immi- 
grants as well took little care to improve their outward 
ep baeenery A 

The identification of the Irish with squalor was 
made principally by the English Poor Law Commissioners, who 
invariably pronounced the areas where poverty was most acute 
the Irish slums—as the source of the overall urban misery. 
Commissioners in Ireland also made frequent equations between 
the Irish people and the filth which surrounded them. "The 
same masses of human filth, misery and nakedness, presenting 
themselves to every eye and soliciting from every hand" was 
the 1843 Poor Law Commission's description of the peasants of 
ppp Amongst the parliamentarians, Lord Campbell ex- 
pressed as much when he referred to the "depressing gos of 
squalor and dirt in which the Irish habitually dwell? 

Paradoxically the prevalent view of Irish squalor 
and indolence was, in the 1840's, matched by a widespread 
notion that Irishmen were rebellious and excitable by nature. 
G, M, Fagan's belief that there was a distinction to be 
noted "between the sturdy and determined character of the 


people of England, and the more excitable, irascible character 
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of the Irish" was much echoed. The tradition of rural dis- 
turbances and the frequency of religious hostilities in Ire- 
land were most commonly cited as evidence of the unruly and 
riotous traits notable in Irishmen. By the 1840's conflicts 
between lower-class Englishmen and Irish immigrants, often 
competing for employment, also encouraged this view. Graham 
Speins, member of a select committee on railway labourers, 
expressed great indignation towards the "unruly and unprinci- 
pled" Irish immigrant, whom he blamed for causing most of the 
disturbances among the railway workers in England. Similar 
opinions were expressed in an 1846 report on Famine relief in 
which it was noted that "the Irish peasant, ever excited, ever 
quarreling," was invariably "furthering the pangs of his own 
MiBGYyY sos: through constant display of .. . hideous 
ae 

Although in parliament the Irish Question was a 
secondary issue from 1841 to 1843, references to Irish re- 
belliousness at that time were comparatively frequent. The 
Harl of Mountesshell “claimed that "he knew the character of the 
Irish people," and that, "no people were more easily aves he eet 
When the success of the O'Connellite agitation again vaulted 
the Irish Question into the forefront of English politics, 
allusions to the violent and unruly traits of the Irish were 
many. The Edinburgh Review reflected current opinion to a 
degree when it maintained that "all real law is an object 
of hatred to the mass of the Irish TRH The ten- 


dency was even further augmented once the Famine and the 
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increased rural outrage engendered by it had become feneral; 
indeed, during 1847-1848 the issue of ‘protection of life and 
property! was the most discussed issue of the Irish Question 
within parliament. To many the Irish appeared, as they did 
to Lord Clarendon, as "the most ferocious people on hess 
To Mr, W. Sommerville, Member for Sterling, Ireland's "ex- 
citable population was roused almost to the verge of mad- 
ness." 

The rebellious Irishman was generally stereotyped 
by parliamentarians in either of two ways. There was a ten- 
dency to see him as boisterous, outgoing and loving to brawl; 
but there was as well an inclination to depict him as scheming 
and insidiously destructive. The Irish in England were gen- 
erally noted for their impetuosity and rowdiness. "Brawling, 
drunken rabble" was the description offered by Edward 3 
Bainest Leeds Mercury on the Irish in northern dy uwaties 
The Commissions on the state of Ireland tended to stress 
the systematization of the rural disturbances. In parlia- 
mentary discussions both views of the Irish penchant to vio- 
lence were prevalent. D.H. Howard, Member for Carlisle, de- 
clared that certain brawls amongst Irish sailors in the 
British navy were conducted in "typically Irish fashion", 
yet Sir George Grey also described a pre-meditated murder in 
Tipperary as having been carried out "in true Irish ee 
Throughout the 1840's there is constant seamen to "the 


system of crime which prevailed in Ireland." According to 


Lord Eliot, in Ireland "the great majority of the crimes arose 
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out of secret societies." To many, crime itself seemed an 
Irish phenomenon. "The feeling entertained by the people is 
favourable to murder," said Sir William Verner. The Irish 
also seemed incapable of getting along with each other. 
According to Viscount Morpeth: 

There are two dark prevdding features 

of gloom which the whole past history 

of Ireland, and I fear I may say with 

equal truth its present aspect, offer 

to our consideration—the sufferings 

of her poor, and the dissensions of her 

inhabitants. The imperial administration 

has had the effect of pgutralizing and 

softening animosities. 

Irish dissension was seen in the existing 
religious and political animosities; the English responsibility 
for such divisions was often overlooked. Sir George Grey 
spoke of someday “developing those resources which that 
country {Ireland} undoubtedly possess, but which have hitherto 
been rendered in a great measure fruitless, owing to the un- 
happy divisions, political and religious." Grantley 
Berkeley, Member for Bristol stated that "whether they looked 
upon the country in a religous or in a temporal view, they 
must see there was a feeling of great distrust and disaffec- 
tion." Lord Palmerston too maintained that "it is this 
controversial feeling which poisons the Irish atmosphere; 
and until laws have changed manners, we may not expect to 

om) 
see any practical benefit from laws." 
It cannot be maintained that an association of re- 


belliousness with the Irish character was more firmly implanted 


at Westminster in 1852 than in 1841. The strife of the 1840's 
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46 
merely re-affirmed, in the minds of parliamentarians, the 
long history of agrarian disturbances and religous quarreling, 
"the kind of agitation mipich had ever been the pest and curse 
of that unhappy Are 

Associated with the theme of rebelliousness in 
parliamentary discussions of the Irish was a marked proclivity 
to describe Irishmen as wildly imaginative and superstitious. 
"Superstitious bigotry," commented Palmerston, "is at present 
too prevalent among the lower classes of the Irish eset? 
The 1844 report of the Poor Law \Ireland) Commissioners em- 
phasized that “traditional superstitions" were usually a 
hinderance to the Irish adopting habits of practicality and 
sie, eer This corresponded to a concept of emotional senti- 
mentality which was also frequently associated with the Irish 
Waites acice a” 

The Irish were likewise characterized as being loud 
and loose of tongue. “Among the things that have stimulated 
and maddened the clever but all too excitable people of Ire- 
land," claimed Henry Drummond, "we may enumerate that curse, 
tan unruly tongue', which 'setteth ap fire the course of 
nature, and is set on fire of Hell." ‘ Daniel O'Connell in 
particular was regarded as exemplifying this facet of the 
Jey sh nies tment: 

Drunkeness too was commonly regarded as an evil 
particularly prominent among Irishmen. "The master vice of 
Ireland," the Earl of Wicklow maintained, was drink, while 


John Bright, on several occasions, denounced the Irishman's 
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"susceptibility to spirits," and "love of drink." Yet in 
the early 1840's there was a belief, substantiated by statis- 
tical analyses, that temperance was increasing in Ireland. 
The temperance movement of Father Mathew was acknowledged in 
parliament to have had surprising effect. Lord Fitzgerald 
spoke of the movement as "that great practical Berorn which. 
D 
produced. . . a growing increase of temperance.” However, 
the essential failure of Peel's duty on spirits in Ireland, 
which greatly augmented the practise of illicit distillation, 
was also SO te evidence of the Irish weakness for alcohol as 
well as crime. 

There were other negative attitudes expressed to- 
wards Irishmen by parliamentarians during the 1840's with less 
regularity. According to The Quarterly Review, "the most 
prominent ete of the Irish peasantry is an habitual disregard 
to truth.” Proneness to theft, habitual lying, love of 
cruelty, and susceptability to demogogery were other Irish 
vices. But there was also a positive delineation of the 
Irish character. As The Quarterly Review pointed out, the 
vices of the trish were often closely connected to their 
virtues: 

The Irish have naturally warm and 

excitable tempers; they are by their 

constitution, comparatively insensible 

to bloodshed, and indifferent to life; 

and under the influence of whiskey 

they become fearfully curel. But their 

love of fighting does not destroy their 

natural kindness of heart « « « » ft 

is an exciting amusement; and the amuse- 


ment is not deprived of its garm to 
them by any sense of danger.~” 
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The Irishman, often the butt of jokes, was seen to be care- 
free and untroubled by trials generally besetting Englishmen. 
According to Blackwoods Magazine: 

No peasant in Europe devotes so much of 

his time to amusement as does the Irish- 

man. Go to places of public amusement or 

to the fairs and markets, in the busiest 

and most hurried seasons, and how many 

thousands you will see, who have no 

earthly business there but to meet friends, 

to laugh and chat, and (before Father 69 

Mathew reformed them) to drink and fight! 

A scene of amusement in the House of Commons was described 

by Viscount Althorp as "not unworthy of an Irish theatre." 

Several Poor Law Commission reports also depicted in idyllic 

terms the lack of worry and the extent of joyfulness among 
Lak 

the Irish peasantry. 

What some regarded as an Irish disposition towards 
laziness in the midst of poverty was seen by others as patience 
and power of endurance. G. M. Fagan, Member for Aylesbury, 
declared that "the people of Ireland were most patient and 

72 
enduring. They were so because they were a religious people." 
Viscount Morpeth maintained that the Irish "show some super- 
jority in their kindness towards each other, and towards the 
suffering and the destitute, as well as signal patience and 
resignation under intense privation." Irish superstitious- 
ness was not far removed from Irish religiosity. "The Irish 
peasantry are also a religious people," noted The Quarterl 
Review, "we may call it superstition—for superstition is 


7h 
the belief." Trish gullibility was oceasionally inter- 


preted as sincerity and generosity, while the 'primitiveness' 
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and 'childish' qualities of Irishmen were at times suggested 
as attractive alternatives to the drudgery and monotony of 
industrial England. The concept of the 'noble savage' can 
be read into occasional descriptions of the Irish. 

However, the Irishman in Early Victorian England 
was seldom regarded as possessing attractive personality 
traits. He was normally the subject of ethnocentric pro- 
jection by the aristocracy, gentry and upper-middle classes 
from which the British parliamentarians were recruited. Smug 
indignation would best describe the general tone in which 


descriptions of the Irish were expressed. 
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Chapter III 
Catholicism and the Irish 


Popery has come to foster their evil tendencies— 
their fatalism, their reliance upon others, their indifference 
to life, their gregariousness, and their rash prodigality, 
instead of rousing them to exertions, encouraging a spirit of 
independence, making them reverent of truth and law=prudent 
and economical, while benevolent-—<and merciful without losing 
their courage. 
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Of all the factors which degraded the Irish in the 
minds of Early Victorian Englishmen, none was more detested 
or feared than the fact of Irish Catholicism. Popular ap- 
prehensions and hatred of Catholics drew from a tradition of 
anti-Catholicism in England which dated back to the Reform- 
ation. The prejudices wa petperpecdacee partly through a mis- 
understanding of the beliefs of the Church of Rome, although 
such facets of Catholicism as the supremacy of the Pope, the 
invocation of saints, the veneration of the Virgin Mary, 
transubstantiation, and the extreme sacredotal nature of the 
Christian ministry were contrary to the tenets of the Anglican 
Establishment as well as those of the Dissenting sects. 

In the religiosity of the Victorian age, anti- 
Catholicism was a passionate attitude; it was intensified in 
reaction to the development of Tractarianism and, later, Ritual- 
ism within the Church of England. "To endow Popery in a land 
that has been rescued from its yoke," maintained John Plumptre, 
Member for East gat "is a madness little short of high trea-. 


son against Heaven." And yet, Catholicism continued to gain 
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51 
strength. As Cardinal Newman pointed out, Catholicism was 
"the victim of a prejudice which perpetuates itself and gives 
birth to what it feeds upon." By 1850 English Catholicism 
was sufficiently strong to justify, in the mind of Cardinal 
Wiseman, the re-establishment of the Catholic hierarchy in 
England, which had been abolished in Tudor times. 

The vast influx of Irishmen during the early nine- 
teenth century increased the number of English Saahuieses ah The 
Irish immigrants also gave Catholicism a new mobility, which 
furthered the intensity of Victorian anti-Catholicism. In 
general the English Catholics of the Early and Mid-Victorian 
period were much isolated from the main currents of public 
life. However, the bands of Irish labourers travelling through- 
out the rural and urban districts of Great Britain took their 
religion with them. Especially in the lowlands of Scotland 
did numerous religious battles take place between the trish 
Catholics and the native Presbyterians. However, Protestant 
Operatives’! Societies geared to counteract the intrusion of 
alien Catholic workingmen appeared in most English industrial 
centers as well. The most notorious incident was the Stock- 
port riot of 1852, when the annual Sunday School procession 
of the local Catholics broke out into a bitter fight which 
lasted three days with much loss of ee 

Yet Irish Catholicism did remain distinct from Eng- 
lish Catholicism in several ways. The Irish tended to possess 
a greater degree of blind acceptance in their theological 


views. They were also prone to see in Catholicism something 
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distinctly Irish, whereas the English Catholics of the nine- 


teenth century ied went out of their way to stress their 
loyalty to England. According to W. Herberg, there was a 
"fusion of religion and nationalism in the Irish mind. ... 
To be a Catholic was to be a true Irishman; to be an Irishman 
was to be a true Catholic." The stubborn adherence of the 
Irish to a religion which many Englishmen considered to be 
the tool of anti-Christ served to diminish even further the 
Irish character in the mind of the Early Victorian political 
establishment. Often the attitudes expressed by British 
political figures towards other Catholic peoples, such as the 
French and the Spanish, approximated, though with less inten- 
sity, the English views on the Irish. 

The Irish Question at Westminster was bound very 
close to Catholicism, and the attitudes of the Early Victorian 
political classes towards the Irish often reflected the parlia- 
mentarians! and commissioners! own religious inclinations and 
prejudices. As E. R. Norman points out, "the Irish Question 
e e e brought the Protestant aeteiah a most frequently into 
the center of political life ... .* Of all the major 
Catholic issues in parliament, only the question of Papal 
aggression in 1850-52 did not directly involve the Irish. 

The parliamentary commissioners were less prone than the 

parliamentarians to touch upon the Catholicity of the Irish, 
however much of the evidence which comprised the commission 
reports was given by Churchmen, who were naturally sensitive 


to the religious implications of the investigations. 
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The period from 1835 to 1841 had witnessed a running 
controversy in parliament on the issue of 'no Popery', the 
Conservatives declaring their adherance to the Protestant tra- 
dition and denouncing the ‘Lichfield pact' as a selling out to 
Catholicism. As G. H. Cahill maintains: 

Because of the close relationship between 

Protestantism and British nationalism, 

Conservative leaders, by treating the 

Irish Question as a religious one, could 

capitalize on the emotional gomplex which 

influenced the public mind. 
The Irish Protestant group (led by the Orange Order), the 
Evangelical Low Church party and a large portion of the English 
popular press clamored loudly against 'Popery' at this seni 
And, as mentioned above, the Peel administration continued to 
treat the Irish Question as a religious issue until song te 
However, by 1843, Peel had set out to reconcile Irish Catholi- 
cism to the political status quo. The Charitable Bequests 
Act of 1844 was the initial step in this policy which cul- 
minated in the Maynooth grant af lah 

It was the question of Maynooth rather than the issue 
of the Corn Laws which split British Conservatism at this time. 
As the Quarterly Review reported, the Bill "destroyed the form- 
er landmarks of Bee Peel, in attempting to govern by 
expediency, opened a tirade of emotional response both within 
and outside parliament, based upon religious convictions. 
T, B. Macaulay bemoaned, "the Orangeman raises his howl, and 
Exeter Hall sets up its epee As early as February 20, 1845, 


the Protestant Association met at Exeter Hall to collect sup- 


port in opposition to the Government's Maynooth policy. 
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Although the Maynooth grant was carried, this was done "over 
the protest of the British Seen Only the 'No Popery' 
issue of 1850-52 approximated the intensity of the anti-May- 
nooth campaign. 

The increased invective against the Catholics 
during the 1840's corresponded to a mounting hostility within 
parliament towards the Irish people. Viscount Palmerston 
acknowledged the growing trend: 

The irritation and exasperation thence 

growing up in the public mind against 

the Catholic priesthood is extreme, and 

scarcely anybody now talks of Irish 

murders without uttering a fervent wish 

peae a hundred hee Eee might be hung 

erth with. »« « .o 
Macaulay too expressed the same view to Viscount Althorp when 
he said, "that even such a small boon as providing glebehouses 
for the priests in Ireland could not have been advocated in 
Leeds without losing him a seat." 

Many direct connections were drawn between Irish 
social behavior and the Catholic clergy. According to Lord 
Farnham, “the whole tone of it [the Catholic priesthood| was 
calculated to arouse the worst passions of a misguided people." 
Sir George Nicholls, who introduced the Poor Law to Ireland, 
said that “it is impossible to mix with the Irish people 
without noticing the great influence of the been In 
Ireland, the Poor Law Commissioners, who were invariably 
Protestants, frequently quarrelled with the Poor Law Guardians, 


who were usually Catholics. Lords Glengall and Montcashell 


believed the Guardians to have been "the mere tool of the priests 
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20 
and agitators." On the other hand, Smith O'Brien of Limerick 


declared that ". . . the Commissioners are known to them [the 
Irish poor} only as an authority which intervenes to curb what- 
ever kindly disposition may be evinced towards them by the 
local sue aero Not surprisingly, the evidence supplied 
to the Commissioners by the Guardians did not reflect an 
anti-Catholic bias, whereas occasional statements by the 
Commissioners themselves were mildly derogatory of the Catholic 
priesthood. In England too anti-Catholic statements in Govern- 
ment commission reports touching on the situation of the 
immigrant Irish were few and mildly worded, although definite 
association was made between the squalor and uncivilized 
behavior of the Irish, and the fact of their Bigtiiauest eye 

The extent to which Catholicism actually contri- 
buted to Irish social behaviour was, of course, very great. 
The absence of a 'Protestant ethic’ in Ireland may be over- 
stressed, yet the activist spirit engendered by the Methodist 
revival in England contrasted sharply with the intellectual 
passivity stressed by the Roman Catholic Church in oe 
The Irish priest was a community leader in all affairs, 
political, social and spiritual. As W. Herberg maintains: 

the priest was virtually the only man of 

education and standing in a peasant com- 

munity . . . [and] the attitude of intense 

reverence for the clergy was very different 

indeed from the more relaxed attitude PER- 

valent in England and on the continent. 
His authority and the social doctrine which he preached pro- 


vided the main source of discipline in rural Ireland. Con- 


sequently, the social philosophy of his flock was wholly 
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56 
patterned upon the Catholic faith. It cannot be denied that 
much of the political agitation in Ireland, as in the case of 
the Repeal Association, was organized in the manner of the 
Cahtolic parochial and diocesan structure. Also, the more 
spontaneous expressions of discontent bore the imprint of the 
Catholic religious structure. Ribbonism especially, though 
condemned by the Irish clergy, functioned much as a Catholic 
organization without the ee 

On the whole, connections made between ‘Catholic’ 
and 'Irish' tended to crystalize and strengthen existing 
attitudes on the Irish personality. The Church of Rome 
appeared to stress unenlightened subservience from its ad- 
herents, a factor which reflected upon the affability and 
indolence of the Irish. Roman Catholicism was also suspected 
of inculcating vice and subversion. It was often regarded 
as the vehicle of a vast conspiracy to undermine the British 
constitution. Thus it intensified, in the English mind, the 
natural Irish traits of rebelliousness and disorder as well. 

As mentioned, it was a prevailing Victorian concept 
that Catholicism demanded the complete subordination of its 
followers to the Holy See. 

The liberty of Protestantism has been 

enjoyed too leng in England to allow 

of any successful attempt to impose a 

foreign yoke upon our minds or consciences. 

Ne foreign prince or potentate will be at 

liberty to fasten his fetters upon a 

nation which has so long and so nobly 


vindicated its right to freedom gf opinion, 
eivil, political, and religious.*~ 
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Thus did Lord John Russell express himself to the Bishop of 


Durham in an open letter in The Times on November 7, 1850. 
Russell's apprehensions concerning the re-establishment of 
the Catholic Hierarchy in England reflected a general fear. 
This concept of Catholic tyranny contributed much towards the 
view of spiritual, social and intellectual decay as having 
prevailed amongst the Irish people; Irish indolence was the 
natural consequence of Catholic autocracy. “The Roman 
Catholic, except in special cases, is prohibited from reading 
the Bible," stressed the "Anti-Maynooth Petition” of 1845, 
"and even then he must submit his judgement to the inter- 

Zz 
pretation put on it by his Church.” 

A connection between the slovenliness of the Irish 
and their Catholicity was drawn by a certain Mr. Gulson in 
introducing the 1843 Report of the Poor Law (Ireland) Com- 
missioners, when he maintained that “the desultory pelts of 

2 
the people are not discouraged by the priesthood." Similar 
implications were made in the Commons by T. Urquhart, Member 
fer Stafford: 

When I look to Ireland-=when I look to 

the distinct character of its different 

counties=ato the relative condition of 

its divided population—-when I see super= 

jority and strength against inferiority 

and division—when I contrast the stern 

character and purpose of the united 

organization to the north with the total 

want at self-reliance or of mutual con- 

fidance in the population of the south 

—to say nothing of the property, station 

and influence—-I can have no doubt that 


if tomorrow repeal were carried, Trish 
hunger would augment threefold. 
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In the House of Lords too, Lord Monteagle stressed that "the 
tenants are counselled into inactivity by their neta ois 
Catholicism, it was felt by many, was the arch-enemy of in- 
dividualism. As a result, the gullible, slovenly, day- 
dreaming Irishmen corresponded well to the popular concept 
of a people held under the sway of 'Popery’. 

Though despotic in nature, the Catholic Church was 
often considered to be a revolutionary body as well, preaching 
subversion and fostering political instability. It was pre- 
sumed to be particularly obnoxious towards Protestant England. 
Although Benjamin Disraeli’s opinion that "I have reason to 
disbelieve that the Roman Catholic priesthood can look with 
any fervour upon a Jacobin movement" was historically, correct, 
Catholicism and social turmoil were often equated, a fact 
which served to further entrench the prevalent view of Irish- 
men as rebellious and conspiratorial in nature. : Mr, Horsman, 
Member for Cockermouth, illustrated this by his statement of 
1848 that "he must state it as his opinion, whether right or 
wrong, that the whole Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
might be said to be in one great conspiracy." : Lord Lorton 
too was of the opinion that "the conduct of the Catholic clergy 
had been much eulogized, but he believed that they were, to 
a man, Repealers." Mr. Bateson, Member for Huntington, 
asked rhetorically of the Catholic clergy in Ireland: 

Who were they who excited the peasantry 

in the south against the landlords=- 

who instilled into the minds of their 


flocks feelings, if not of hatred, at 
least of jealousy and suspicion, against 
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the English and especially the clergy 
of the Established Church? 34 


Lerd Roden was perhaps the most vociferous denunciator of the 
Catholic religion as a revolutionary force. “Romish priests 
were addressing the crowds [in Armaghj ," he exclaimed in 1843, 
"and tended to nourish in them a hatred towards England and 
towards the English." 

It was thought that Catholicism encouraged a herd 
instinct, suppressing ‘manly individuality’. Confession and 
absolution, ministered by the Catholic Church interfered with 
private moral responsibility. Lord Brougham, for example, 
said that 

he did feel that the mere secrecy of 

the Confessional had a tendency most 

hurtful to morals, and practically 

leading to crime by lessening the 

horrors with which guilt was regarded 

by the criminal ... . Confession 

and Abgelution gave criminals confi- 

dence. 

Throughout the debates on Irish disturbances, references were 
made to the “mystical powers" and "complete spiritual control" 
which the Catholic priests held over the Irish masses, and 
with which they goaded these masses into subversive activities. 
Likewise, the English commissioners in Ireland occasionally 
connected rural disturbances to the Catholic faith. The 1839 
Select Committee on rural outrages in Ireland maintained that 
the purpose of Ribbonism was 

to overturn the British Gevernment in 

Ireland, to subvert the Protestant 

religion, to recover the fortified 

estates, and, when strong enough, to 


establish an independent monarchy in3 
Treland under a Roman Catholic King. 
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In actuality, the Ribbon society possessed no clearly defined 
goals, and certainly did not aspire to establish a Catholic 
monarchy. Ribbonism, the White-boy clubs, and other revolu- 
tionary forces in Ireland evoked the firm condemnation of the 
Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland, Nevertheless, rebellion 
and Irish Catholicism were constantly equated. "“Pacify the 
Roman Catholics!" ejaculated Archbishop Blomfield: 

Have we not abundant and melancholy proof 

of the utter futility of such efforts as 

these, in the way of pacification? .. . 

Pacify the Roman Catholics of Ireland! 

And do your wegesee re still think they 

are to be pacified’ 
The Irish involvement in the Chartist movement also seemed 
to reflect a type of subversion akin to what was considered 
to be the revolutionary nature of Irish cna eel 

Other facets of Catholicism also served to fortify 
prevailing images of the Irish. The supposed Irish disposition 
to cruelty was strengthened by an association of the same 
perversion with Xoman Catholicism, “They (Roman Catholic 
priests) in a multitude of cases, are the open, and fearless 
and shameless, instigators to disorder, to violence, and 
murder," said Palmerston; Lord Campbell declared that "crime, ie 
vice, and malice" were ever perpetrated by the *Popish orders". 
To many, nineteenth century Catholicism had its true expression 
in the militant Jesuitism and the Inquisition of preceeding 
centuries. As E. R. Norman points out, concerning the vic- 
jdousness of Catholicism, “the numerous and lurid accounts of 


the savaging of Protestants during the Reformation, and the 


popular engravings of the terrors of the Inquisition, added 
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such proof as was thought necessary." Likewise, Early - 
Victorian suspicions of the idolatry and ritualism inherent ~- 
in Catholicism were calculated to strengthen the concept of 
Irishmen as being superstitious and fanciful, while the li- 
centiousness, considered to be a part of Catholicism, could 
only have furthered the association of vice and sin with the 
Irish, “Horror and filthiness" were the words used by George 
Smythe in describing the doctrines taught at Maynooth. 
Drunkeness especially was thought to be a folly peculiar to 
the Irish and condoned by the Catholic religion. 

However, Catholic degradation and the Irish character 
were not unanimously held in combination by Early Victorian 
parliamentarians. There were few individuals so strongly 
committed to an anti-Catholic position and yet so sympa- 
thetically aware of the degraded social condition of Ireland 
as Lerd Ashley, who said: 

What is the cause of it?. .. Is it the 

religion? Yet I-do not find however 

faulty, superstitious, idolatrous, may 

be their belief and practice, that any 

physical incapacity is necessarily con- 

nected with it; in many heathen nations 

there may be found much temporal pros- 

perity, and the Tuscan farmers and 

peasantry show by their high cultivation 

and general comfort that indolence and 

barbarism are not pnevitably the conse- 

quence of Popery.4 
Palmerston too, despite his anti-Catholicism and antipathy 
towards the Irish peasantry, supported the Maynooth grant, 
maintaining that 

our only choice is between six million 


men in comparative ignorance, and in 
consequent bigotry and superstition, 
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or endeavoring to enlighten them, and 

at least make them good Catholics if 

we cannot make them Protestants ... .4! 

Some facets of Catholicism indeed contrasted with 
what were considered to be the fundamental traits of Irishmen. 
Certainly the reserved and meditative aspects of Catholic 
worship did not conform to the supposed recklessness of the 
Irish temperment. Many English Catholic prelates regarded 
the Irish as too fierce and emotional. In the Tablet for 1847, 
Lord Shrewsbury wrote that he was "completely overpowered and 
deprived of all defence by the conduct of some members of the 
priesthood," meaning certain Irish priests. ; He added: 

Denunciations from the altar, - « »« follewed 

by the speedy death of the denounced, 

and public speeches of the most dangerous 

tendency to an inflamatory people, are 

Sr eee re eae Ga ari to which I am 
The conservative ethos, often implied by the idea of Cathol- 
icism, was likewise contrary to the Early Victorian concept 
ef the Irish temperment. Also, the stately and peaceful 
nature of Catholic architecture and decor was geared to de- 
tract from the presumed unruliness of Irishmen. 

But the dissociations between 'Catholic' and 'Irish!' 
was uncommon in parliament. They were both generally considered 
to be of the same social, spiritual and political substance. 
Yet there was much disagreement as to the degree of influence 
which they exerted on each other. Indeed during the 1840's 
it was an issue whether the Catholic religion was responsible 
for the Irish temperment, or the Irish temperment debased the 
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functioning of Catholicism. 
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Depend on this—the difficulty does 

not lie with the Irish nation; the 

difficulty lies with the sacredotal 

and monkish orders, who, reversing 

the piety of Aaron, stand between the 

living and the dead congregation, 

opt 

said Lord Ashley, in some contrast to his earlier statement. 


Speaking against the national system of education in Ireland, 
Viscount Palmerston implied a similar point of view, main- 
taining that the principles of Catholicism would 

allow the Irish to do injustice to 

their own naturally kind and social 

dispositioneewhich changes their 

natural loyalty into abject sub- 

mission to a demagogue and their 

naturally strong religious feelings 2 

into superstitious and gross bigotry. 

To Lord Brougham, however, Catholicism was a bene- 
ficent force in Ireland. Brougham stated that "he believed 
the priests [or Ireland] were men of respectable lives and 
character." H. Herbert, Member for Wiltshire, declared: 

If the people were to obey the in- 

structions of the Catholic clergy [of 

Tralee] which enjoined them to shake 

off the torpers of their character, 

and turn their attention to the devel- 

opment of the soil, their condition 

would be far better .>4 
Concerning certain outrages in Tipperary in 1842, Lord Eliot 
also sopke in favor of the Catholic priesthood: "He should 
hear testimony to the praiseworthy conduct of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. They had denounced the outrages in the 

55 
strongest possible manner." The Marquess of Normanby too 
stated that "while acting as Lord Lieutenant he had received 
the most effective assistance from the Catholic priests," and 


he further maintained, “it appeared by the evidence that the 
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Catholic priesthood did all they could to discourage these 


56 
[Ribbon| societies." 
It was thus a matter of some dispute whether Catholi- 
cism was an expression of the Irish character. But most con- 


Siderations of the two depicted them as simply complementary. 


The Quarterly Review expressed such an outlook: 


One of the most remarkable features of 
the Irish is the entire unresisting 
faith, which places the poor Irish pea- 
sant at the foot of his priest, without 
requiring any of these moral qualifications, 
on which a religious mind would naturally 
rest. . . . Popery has adopted its usual 
policy of allowing man's natural disposi- 
tion its full indulgence; not perhaps 
directly and obviously inculcating errors 
—the worst errors at least—in its 
formularies, so much as permitting them, 
and creating fallacies for their own 
promulgation; and satisfied with the 
toleration of any abuses so long as the 
one condition is observed, of obedience 
to the priest.>/ 


It was felt by some, especially the Anglo-Irish landlords, 
that the Irish were naturally inclined towards passive 
loyalty, and that this inherent submissiveness had unfortun- 
ately been captured by the Roman Catholic Church. The Marquess 
of Devonshire maintained that he “regretted the part played 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy at the Roman Catholic clergy" 
g) 

in the Repeal agitation of 1843. He went on to point out: 

That in the present state of the popu- 

lation he was sure that if the peasantry 

of Ireland were left to themselves, they 

would not be found disposed to violence. 

On the contrary the peasantry were dis- 

posed to respect their superiors, and to 

support their landlords, and all those 


whom they conscientiouslv considered their 
natural superiors. 
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65 
G. M. Fagan declared that passive loyalty was a feature of the 


Irish, although he regarded this as a positive trait: 


The people of Ireland were most patient 
and enduring. They were so because they 
were a religious people. .. . He would 
affirm that no nation on the face of the 
earth would have endured with so much 
patience, starvation and destitution. 

0 e e rhe Catholic clergy in Ireland were 
the link which bound that country to 
England. He believed that their instruc- 
tion and teaching kept the people of Ire- 
land tranquil and submissive to the law.© 


But Roman Catholicism and the Irish temperment were most often 
considered components of a great evil, the perversion of God 


and the antithesis of the English way of life. 
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Chapter IV 


How the Attitudes Varied Amongst the 
Parliamentarians 
The agitators deprived the people of that country 
of the expenditure of their own natural protectors, the 
landlords of the country. 
==-The Earl of ieee 
The Irishman was not treated as a free man, and 
therefore it cannot be expected that he would act as a free 
man. 5 
--John Hurne, Member for Montrose 
The Early Victorian political classes were divided 
into a number of divergent parties and cliques. Factions, 
based upon ideological, religious and social differences gave 
to parliament a mosaic of opinion. Even within the ranks of 
the two traditional parties many incongruities occurred. Es- 
pecially during the mid-1840's deep political cleavages ap- 
peared which doomed the Whigs and Tories as effective political 
units. To some extent, the attitudes expressed by the Karly 
Victorian political establishment towards the Irish varied 
according to the make up of the parties and factions which 
comprised parliament at this time. 
The disruption of the Tory party occurred in 1846. 
Although the immediate issue in dispute was the Corn Laws, 
an irreparable split was occasioned by the Maynooth crises of 
oe It is not surprising, therefore, that 'Tory' attitudes 


towards the Irish people lacked uniformity. Nevertheless, 


strong in their denunciation of the Lichfield pact, the Tories 
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67 
generally expressed greater antipathy towards the trish char- 
acter than the Whigs. Of the key figures in the Tory party 
at this time, only Sir Robert Peel was not prone to deride 

L 
the Irish. In fact, Peel often spoke in apology of the Irish 
temperment. When expressing his views on the Famine outrages 
of 1847, he declared: 

It is quite unfair to impute to Ireland 

generally crimes of this nature; it is 

most unjust to judge the general dis- 

position of Ireland from the iniquities 

of particular districts.» . .. Nothing 

can be more unjust than to judge the 

general character of the people of Ireland 

from thosesplague-spots which have been 

mentioned. 

But Peel's opinions were not those of other leading Tories. 
Even Sir James Graham, who echoed Peel's political views so 
closely, once declared, “if only the Irish themselves were 
disposed to the welfare of ae > © e the Government's 
efforts would find some reward." 

Despite their general dislike of the Irish, the 
principal Tories of the 1840's did not hold similar views as 
to what features were particularly detestable, or what anoma- 
lies were responsible for Irish social behavior. The leading 
Tory in the House of Lords was the Duke of Wellington. Ac- 
cording to Wellington, "the people of Ireland are most trait- ; 
erous .. . they are easily moved by the calls of rebellion." 
Wellington's reply, when asked whether or ae considered 
himself to be an Irishman is also well known. Lord Stanley 


too was very critical of the Irish people. According to 


Viscount Althorp, Lord Stanley "never understood the Irish 
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68 
character, and he certainly looked at the worst side of it." 
Stanley often declared against what he felt was a basic "“dis- 


respect for the law" in Ireland, and "the susceptability of 
10 
the Irish demagogy." "The law in Ireland must be feared 


before it can be obeyed," he maintained in November, 1847, 
while the following year he stated, "I attach at least as much 
importance to the timidity and the fears as to the culpa- 
bility and the participation of the population fin the 
eaeragaap. He was also upset by “Irish extravagance," 


declaring against "that spirit of lavish expenditure appar- 
a2 
ently inherent in Irish functionaries." 


It was general for the principal Tories to see the 
religious question as basic to all others in Ireland. Ina 
lengthy expose of what he believed to be responsible for the 
social evils of Ireland, Lord Ellenborough stated: 


Unless they improved the social state 

of Ireland, everything they could do 

for the improvement of the land would 

be of no avail. There was no country 

in the world, pretending to civiliz- 
ation of which the social state was so 
bad as Ireland. But it was not in the 
Protestant part of Ireland that the 
disorganization of her social state ex- 
isted. Yet there was nothing in the 
character of the Roman Catholic religion 
that ought of necessity to lead to the 
disorganization of the social state which 
was found in Ireland. Neither was it 
because Ireland was a conquered country, 
nor because large portions of the lands 
of that country had been confiscated, nor 
because there had existed in that country 
for many years laws of prosecution. «© « »o 
What, he would ask, was there still in 
the state of Ireland—for there must be 
something peculiar=which produced this 
anomaly in its social state, such as 
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69 
never did exist, nor ever could exist, 
in any other country in the world? It 
was that the church of the great maj- 
ority of ths people was repudiated by 
the state. 
However, Lord Ellanborough's defence of the Catholic religion 
was not typical. Lord Wharncliffe, who was also very criti- 
cal of the Irish national character, expressed a more common 
attitude when discussing ribbonism in 1844. “It was known 
that these societies were almost exclusively confined to 
Catholics," he maintained, ". . . that they were Roman Cath- 
14 
olics was the most probable from the nature of the crimes." 
However, he stated as well that "the only remedy for such 
evils must be found in the altered feelings of the people. 
» e e There unhappily remained evil dispositions, produc- 
115 
tive of crime." 
Although the attitudes expressed by the leading 
Tories towards the Irish were often inconsistent, aside from 
a general dislike of the Irish temperment, greater unity 
prevailed among lesser Tories. In general it was felt by the 
rank and file Tories that the Irish were a naturally emo- 
tional, though amenable people. In November, 1847, Sir 
Shafto Adair, Member for Cambridge, declared: 
When he thought of the scenes that 
had been enacted in Ireland lately, 
believing as he did (and he took the 
early opportunity of expressing that 
belief), what a great, what a noble, 
what an easily guided people the Irish 
were, still when he heard of the mur- 
ders, the assassinations, that were 
perpetrated there, his heart positively 
sickened. 


The following year, Harold Herbert stated that "he discounten- 
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70 
anced the idea, which the Irish seem to entertain—that every- 
thing was to be done by legislation. Would legislation make 

iby 
an idle tenant industrious and honest?" It was customary 
for the Tories to stigmatize the Catholicity of the Irish. 
"All right thinking men were opposed to the Roman Catholic 
structure of Ireland ," said George Woodehouse, Member for 
Kast Norfolk maintaining that it "sent phe cane of sedi- 
fle 
tion into the remotest parts of Ireland." 
The Quarterly Review, the principal Tory journal, 
a 
reflected similar views on the Irish throughout the 1840's. 
The articles in this publication dealing with Ireland de- 
scribed the Irish people as being, on the whole, excitable 
and imaginative, yet naturally loyal and devout. Im The 
Quarterly Review for 1841, an article entitled "Sketches of 
the Irish Peasantry" discerned a pattern of traits supposedly 
typical of the Irish. It was first of all maintained that 
we believe much of this waste and 
disappointment might be avoided, if 
it was remembered at first that 
Englishmen and Irishmen are formed 
with very different temperments, and 
require different treatment. . © » 
It will never be possible, and per- 
haps is not desirable, to make their 
characters bear to each other more 
than a sisterly resemblance. 0 
The article went on to advocate an approach to the social 
problems of Ireland which may be regarded as generally Tory. 
It called for a paternatistic attitude towards the Irish 
people, especially by the landlords, maintaining that the 


Irish peasantry were not suited for self-guidance and desired 


strong leadership from their ‘natural superiors!. 
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In the first place then, whereas the mode 
of influencing Englishmen is through their 
heads, by appealing to an ambition, and 
desire of comfort and advancement, not 
altogether free from selfishness, the 

way to govern an Irish peasant is through 
his heart. He must have someone to look 
up to, to love and devote himself to, and 
then he may be governed and educated. 

eo e © For this reason, until something 

of the principle of feudalism is restored 
in Ireland, the Irish peasantry will be 
like the wasp, which the experimenting 
entomologist cut in two, and saw the 

body and wings wandering blindly aboyt 
the table in order to find the head. 


There were frequent allusions to the childlike qualities of 
the Irish as well as to their religiosity. 

Creatures as they are of impulse, 

feeling and imagination—credulous 

as childrentimid and indolent, and 

conscious of their own weakness, exX-= 

cept when nerved by some occasional 

inspiration==throwing themselves out 

of themselves upon external objects, 

and resting on any arm but their own 

for support and guidance==religion in 

some shape or another must rule their 

lives. 

Subsequent issues of The Quarterly Review echoed 
corresponding conceptions of the Irish character. However, 
a marked increase in maliciousness can be detected in the 
commentaries on the Irish as the intensity of the Famine and 
the number of rural outrages increased. Im a particularly 
scathing attack upon the Irish in 1846, an article entitled 
"An Account of Corn Exported from Ireland During the Alleged 
Famine" maintained that "the Celtic people possess a deep 


desire to rest upon the productive capacities of others. 


The following year The Quarterly Review stated: 
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In the first place, it must be observed 
that there is some predisposition—— 
nay, a steep declinityin the Irish 
national character both to sloth and 
turbulence, to laziness and outrage; 
and there is abundant evidence in old 
times, and flagrant notoriety in our 
own day, that these unhappy quarrels 
are fostered and exaggerated by the 
influence of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood@=the only influence or authority 
we confidently assert, that exists, or 
has, we believe, ever existed over the 
minds of the great Ropes Catholic mass 
of Irish population. 


By 1848, the journal was even disposed to ease its blame of 
the Whig administration: 


It is certain that the social condition 
of the Irish people gives a color to 

the charge of maladministration with 
those who do not consider that this 
social condition arises from causes 

over which governments have at best 

an indirect influence only, and generally 
no control at all. These causes are, 
first-=the national temper of the people, 
which .. . they derive from their Celtic 
ancestors. . o » At present we only 
observe that this aboriginal disposition 
awjsthe results of which are what 
peculiarly strike strangers visiting 
Ireland and a conviction of the misery 
of the people—is certainly not at- 
tributable to British misgovernment.“> 


It was one of the main features of Tory opinion on 
Ireland that the immature and uncivilized qualities of the 
Irish warranted the maintenance of the Anglo-iIrish aristo- 
cracy. In arguing for the continuance of "feudalism in Ireland, 
The Quarterly Review qualified this stand by presenting the 
Conservative concept of paternalistic, responsible landlordism: 

By the principte of feudalism we mean 

but the principle that property has its 


duties as well as its rights, and that 
the master of the soil should stand to 
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his tenants as much as possible in a 
fatherly, and almost regal relation, 
as their best friend, protector, and 
their guide. 


Blackwoods Magazine, another journal reflecting Tory opinion, 
presented a similar opinion: 


In those parts of Ireland in which 
there are no resident gentry to employ 
them, to set them an example, and to 
enforce a respect for the law, the 
peasantry indulge in idleness, and 
engage in politics. They work at home 
only when it suits their convenience 
or inclination, and from others they 
can only procure work (at prices for 
which they will work) in the harvest 
and spring. . .. During the nights 
they play cards for geese, turkeys 

or herrings, attend dances, where they 
are enrolled and sworn into secret 
societies, and devote some time to the 
wrecking of the houses, or the casti- 
gation of persons who are obnoxious to 
them, In the daytime you find them at 
places of public resort or amusement, 
or lazily or listlessly ee about 
those miserable abodes.< 


It was this stand which marked Tory views on the Irish apart 
from the general Whig approach, which tended to stress that 
the immaturity of the Irish people warranted encouragement 
of their initiative. 

Another of the principal features of English Con- 
servatism in the 1840's was the assertion of English patriot- 
ism. Tory political figures were usually prone to glorify 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon race’. The negative side of this English 
patriotism was a derision of other ethnic cultures, among 
which the Irish were singled out for special contempt. Of the 

arch-patriots in the Tory party, few were as outspoken as Henry 


Drummond. Drummond was a staunch advocate of monarchical 
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government and the English aristocracy; he was also most voci- 
ferous in his denunciations of the Irish people and the Cath- 
olic religion. "The Irish priests," he reasoned in a letter 
to Peel, "must be the leaders and encouragers of the bad pas- 
sions of the re On the subject of Maynooth education, 
he maintained: 

Now put this chain of instruction to- 

gether, not doctrines, but only pious 

opinions, for the hot-headed, starving, 

excitable Irish rabble . .. you know 

in how many instances murder has been 

Recakinedelearavinnicauendeersy seu 
Drummond, along with Disraeli, led the Conservative attack on 
-Peel during both the Maynooth and the Corn Law debates, and 
when the Tory party had split, his arraigns on the Peelites 
were equally vicious. 

Drummond had come to exert much influence upon the 
Young England group of Tories, and especially upon Benjamin 
Disraeli, The claim that Toryism represented the English 
nation was emphasized more strongly by Young England than any 
other group of Conservatives at this time. Jt was also the 
Young Englanders who proved to be amongst the most severe in 
their attacks upon the Irish as a race. "The bane of Eng= 
land and the opprobrium ef Europe" was Disraeli's description 
of the Ne dare "Their history," he maintained, "describes 
an unbroken circle of bigotry and blood." 

Disraeli was particularly vehement about Daniel 
O'Gennell. In an open letter to the Times, Disraeli accused 


O'Connell of existing "out of the pale of civilization." 
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"T am not," he went on, “one of those public beggars that we 
see swarming with their obtrusive boxes in the chapels of your 
creed, nor am I in possession of a princely revenue from a 
starving race of fanatical staves Kost As late as 1868 Disraeli 
revealed his belief that “High Church ritualists and the Irish 
followers of the Pope have long been in secret Noe ee ee 
George Smythe and Baillie Cochrane were also at odds with the 
Irish temperment, Smythe maintaining that "Irish filth and 
Irish vice" were responsible for many of the urban problems 
of the time. 

Quite contrary to the anti-lrish assertions of Young 
England were the general views of the Anglo-Irish Tories. Of 
the 'Irish interest! in the House of Lords during the 1840's 
the vast majority were Tories. : Indeed, the Conservative 
majority was so strong that Lord Langford lamented, "no 
liberal can hope to be elected." ; Sir Robert Peel's policy 
of conciliation towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland met 
with violent opposition from the ultra-Tory Irish aristocrats, 
as did his minor program of Government relief during the Great 
a acinihis However, for obvious reasons, there was seldom any 
strong reference made by the Irish Tory Peers to the dero- 
gatory social traits of the Irish as being inherent features 
of their race. Indeed, the qualities of the Irish race were 
frequently applauded. Lord Farnham maintained that "the 
Irish were a very quick and intelligent people, and did not 


require, like the English, matters to be clearly and sa 


demonstrated to them before they could comprehend them." 
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The Earl of Wicklow also commented that "the people of that 
country [Treland] were a shrewd and discerning Pee ed The 
overt hostility of the Irish Tory Peers was directed almost 
exclusively to the government at Westminster and the Catholic 
nen 

The Irish Tory aristocrats nevertheless did tend to 
see certain social traits as predominating amongst their pea- 
santry. The Irish masses were, on the whole, regarded as ex- 
citable and prone to commit acts of crime. As the Earl of 
Fontescue said in 1842, "the constabulary returns are pretty 
sure indications of the temperment and disposition of the mass 
of the pee That same year the Earl of Glengall stated 
that "he looked upon the whole of these outrages as the result 
of a general conspiracy against the authorities and laws of 
the land and against all social order." Yet. the Irish were 
also viewed as lazy. "The people cannot possibly undertake 
to restructure the estates in Ireland," said the parlget Lon- 
Gonderry, "their incapacity for work is Be ee The 
Irish priests were generally singled out for special wrath, 
as having counselled disobedience, laziness and drink, al- 
though certain landlords, notably Lord Cloncurry and the Karl 
of Wicklow, spoke in praise of the influence exerted by the 
Catholic priesthood. 

Although it suffered no outward split during the 
18L0's, the Whig party was also ideologically fragmented. 


However, the composite factions were less clearly defined 


than those of the Tory party. The Irish Whig Peers con- 
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stituted a definite, self-centered clique within the party, 
yet unlike their Tory counterparts they never openly revolted 
against party leadership. Likewise, what may be broadly 
termed the 'free-enterprise’ element within the Whig party 
often spoke and voted contrary to the wishes of Whig leaders; 
but here too the differences never amounted to rebellion. 
The old Whig ascendancy was gradually losing its hold on party 
policy during the 1840's, yet the later emergence of the 
Liberal party was facilitated by a transformation which may 
be seen as evolutionary when compared to the outright break- 
up of Tory ranks. 

In general, the leading Whigs were less pre-occupied 
with the Catholic religion than the Tories. Even Lord John 
Russell appears to have been far more concerned with the 
lethargy and docility of the Irish than the fact that most of 
them were Catholics. The Whigs tended to believe that the 
Irish were capable of social and moral improvement. As 
Russell maintained, in defining his Irish policy in July, 
1848, he intended 

to change the state of society—to 

induce the people to look for a better 

condition—-to put all classes in 

Ireland into that state of harmony with 

one another that the progress of society 

towards civilization, towards wealth 

and prosperity, shall be rapid and un- 

interminable. 

But such improvement would require the cooperation of the 
Irish themselves. As Russell continued: 
The grievances which are frequently 


referred to are not as such as to 
prevent the progress of the Irish 
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people, provided they would exert 

themselves manfully to attain that 

station and condition in society, by 

industry and attention to their own 

immediate pursuits; which the freedom 

of our constitution allows them to 

reach—if using the intelligence 

they possess to a remarkable degree 00 
Earl Grey too supported this position. Speaking against the 
program of Government relief during the Famine, he suggested 
that such a policy “had the evil of tending to foster in the 
minds of the people of Ireland a dependence upon others than 

i 
themselves." On the subject of the Irish Poor Law, lord 
Eliot maintained that "he looked on the workhouses as a great 
boon to the country, .. . The discipline there enforced 
must have a beneficial effect on the character of the 
52 
people." "Private charity," Eliot continued, “unfortunately 
leads . .. to mendicancy, with its attendant evils." 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, the most renowned Whig spokesman 
of the day, said that "in Ireland there is to be witnessed a 
fundamental absence of the personal energy .. . by which a 
fs 
happier social state would be achieved." 

Other leading Whigs were prone to emphasize the 
rebellious nature of the Irish. According to Earl Grey, "the 
root disease" which "existed in the minds of the [Irish people 
was .. . their determination not to support the law." He 
added: 

The disease was too deeply rooted 

to be cured by mere coercion. Until 

the disposition of the population was 

altered, and the people made friendly 

to the law, no effectual cure could be 


applied to phe present deplorable state 
of society.- 
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Sir George Grey likewise noted that the Irish exhibited a 
"rowdiness", and declared that John Mitchel's United Irishman 
appealed "to the fancies of an imaginative people ...," 
while Lord Clarendon, in voicing his disapproval of Queen 
Victoria's visit to Ireland in 1849, confessed that he "shud- 
dered . . . when one considers how much might have gone wrong 
in bringing the Sovereign and this excitable people into com- 
Hunion@togethers 038." The most vocal of the Whig leaders 
who saw the Irish as a rebellious people was Lord Palmerston. 
"They are really a good and simple-minded people," he said, 
"though they quarrel with each other without any end or 
reason, and get joyously drunk whenever they lose a relation 
Grmefirivend." He later expressed his opinion that “the whole 
people are by the ears, like an undisciplined pack of wecatewe’” 
Palmerston was also the most violent anti-Catholic amongst 
the prominent Whigs. Speaking of the proposed Queen's College 
at Belfast, he stated: 

What the Catholic priesthood wants is 

that this Catholic college should be 

the only place of education for the 

young Irish Catholics, and that it 

should be, like Maynooth, a place 

where the young men should be brought 

up to be bigoted in religion, to feel 


for Protestants theological hatred, 
and to feel political hatred for Englan 


q,00 

In 1847 he said that the Irish priests, “in a multitude of 

cases, are the open, fearless, and Se rcs instigators to 
a 

disorder, to violence, to murder... .™ 

Nevertheless, Irish indolence appears to have been 


of more concern to the principal Whig politicians than Irish 
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rebelliousness or Irish Catholicity. This was true of many 
lesser figures in the Whig party as well. Viscount Morpeth 
frequently expressed his belief in Irish laziness, main- 
taining "I certainly think that to attain that regeneration, 
oo ei oer DEY [ the Irish| must try to acquire more of the Saxon 
qualities of activity and rh pay: J. L. Fox declared 
that the reason for Irish docility lay in "their never having 
been trusted with the power of exerting their own energies, 
but having always been subject to the control of “ie ene 
Viscount Jocelyn, on the other hand, believed "the peasantry 
did not exert themselves, because they were not allowed to 
reap the fruits of their labour." é Re wr O, -otalrord, 
Member for Northamptonshire, also criticized Irish indolence, 
declaring that the Government relief program "was accustoming 
the Irish people to the fatal practice of trusting to England 
for more help instead of helping themselves; which he Pepto i: 
to be the greatest error that could have been devised." 

He maintained that “experience had shown" that the program had 
"discouraged the exertions, and Aone the poverty, misery 
and helplessness of the people." 

The liberal section of the Whig party tended to 
stress, to a greater extent than most, the unassertiveness of 
the Irish. In an article on "Ireland in 1843", Nassau Senior 
depicted three moral evils as Be PRE AEE re in Ireland: 
insecurity, ignorance and indolence. 

The insecurity of person and property 

arises from the tendancy to violence 


and resistance to law which is the 
most prominent, as well as the most 
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mischievous, part of the Irish char- 

acter. It is this quality which most 

distingugghes lreland from Great 

Britain. 
As for ignorance, Senior pointed out: 

What can be greater proof of ignorance 

than a systematic opposition to law, 

carried on at the constant risk of 

Ti berey and eote lier so eg eel ec 

norance, however, which marks the 

greater part of the population of Ire- 

land, is not merely ignorance of the 

moral and political tendancy of their 

conduct .. . but ignorance of the busi- 29 

nesses which are their daily occupations. 
Senior implied that insecurity and ignorance were inherent 
features of the Irish. Irish indolence, however, was deri- 
vative; it was "not so much an independent source of evil, 
as the result of the combination of all others." He went 
on to show, in accordance with the free-enterprise doctrine, 
his reason why the trish tended towards slovenliness. "A11 
who have compared the habits of the hired artisans, or the 
agricultural labourers in Ireland, with those of similar 
classes in England and Scotland, admit the inferiority in in- 

a 
dustry of the former," he maintained. "The indolence of the 
Irish labourer arises ... principally from his. labour being 
almost always day-work, and in a great measure a mere debt— 
HOP 

a mere mode of working out his rent. Senior continued to 
deride the archaic system of land tenure in Ireland, and to 
advocate the introduction of laissez-faire. 

The liberal-Whig view of Irish laziness was supported 


for the most part by The Edinburgh Review, the leading Whig 


publication. However, the general tone of this journal varied 
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considerably over the period 1841-52. In 1842, an Edinburgh 
writer noted that in England 

The Irish are an excitable people. ... 

They love to feast on golden visions, and 

are not easily to be convinced that 

labour is not in great demand in their 

sister country .. . and of the beggars 

in England, none are so resolute, so 

importunate, and so successful as Irish 

beggars. They will weep, laugh, scold, 

run, jump, sing, walk without shoes, 

and almost withoug clothes, sleep any- 

where, eat any$hing, and still neither 

pine nor die. 
The carefree, emotional Irishman depicted above contrasts some- 
what with the Irish temperment described in 1844, when it was 
maintained that “all the bad passions and mischievous prejud- 
ices of her [Ire1and's| people have been enflamed and streng- 

. 7h 

thened," by the O'Connellite agitation. "The bulk of the 
people of Ireland are united in blind subservience to a 
Single leader," the report on Ireland continued, "and they 
believe that leader to be utterly unscrupulous." This 
view of the rebellious Irishman in turn contrasts with the 
description offered in 1851: 

The essential apathy predominating 

among Irishmen is most appalling. Their 

filth and dirt become a part of them 

simply because of their reluctance to be 

éléan. 1° % > Thehorrors of the past 

famine were greatly increased by the 6 

slovenly nature of the Irish people.! 
More than any other characteristic, slovenliness was singled 
out as a marked feature of Irish life. 

The conservative wing of the Whig party, the Anglo- 
Irish Whig Peers, were far less rigid in their conception of 


Irish indolence, although the Marquess of Lansdowne's state- 
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83 
ment that "it was of prime importance to place the industrial 


man in Ireland in a situation of security" seems to have been 
ld 


a. consensus. In fact, the Irish Whig element in the House 
of Lords appears to have been comparatively open-minded to 
the whole situation of the Irish peasantry. Earl Fitzwilliam 
called for the Government to "take off from the shoulders of 
the people the burden of supporting the Roman Catholic Church, 
by establishing that church and paying it from the resources 
of the state," while the Marquess of Clanricarde said he 
"would accent that there was not on the face of the earth a 
people more warm in their domestic relations or more faithful, 
upright or virtuous in all relations than the Irish people. 
Lord Lansdowne held a similar view: 


When I consider what the population of 
Treland is—the tendency to excess 

which it has, from various causes, for a 
long time exhibited=the circumstances 
which keep a large portion of the popu- 
lation in ignorance, and in a state of 
incapacity for weighing the questions 
which are submitted to their consider- 
ation—when I know that there is in 
that country an inferiority as compared 
with the other parts of the kingdom in 
wealth . ..1do feel that something 
might be said of those classes of 1B-n9 
norant persons who are thus led away. 


He also stressed that in the Famine months of 1847 


the inhabitants, for the most part, con- 
ducted themselves with a degree of 
patience, fortitude and heroism, all 

the more honourable because of the 
dreadful privations and syiterings 

they have had to endure. 


In general, the Irish Whig Peers supported Russell's policy 


of Famine relief, but were also in favour of the Coercion 
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Bill of 188: 

Though not constituting a definite party within 
parliament, Radical politicians of the 1840's comprised a 
body of like-minded Lae The English Radicals 
were generally in sympathy with the plight of the Irish, and 
especially supported Irish land reform; however they seldom 
expressed attitudes towards the Irish as a race of people. 
One exception was John Bright, who believed the Irish to be 
"the cheeriest and most carefree" of ote Bright har- 
boured a deep desire to have justice done for Ireland, and 
according to Herman Ausubel, no ae Se figure in parliament 
had more Irish admirers than he. 4 Many other Radicals saw 
the Irish as much an economic class as distinctive race. 

R. J. Holyoake stressed that the Irish “willingly preached 
distrust of the middle eetter i 

Although less clear-cut in its views, The West- 
minster Review tended to regard the Irish as an easy-going 
people. "The people of Ireland have cheerfully endured the 
hardships of agricultural depression throughout the centuries," 
it was noted in eres Yet, a distaste for the impracti- 


cality ofthe Irish can also be detected in the reporting of 





The Westminster Review. "Can hey nee see the causes of their 
distress?" asked one writer in 1847. Two years later 
another contributor put foreward a suggestion for improving 
the state of Ireland: 7 

Only by substantially educating the 

people of Ireland can a permanent cure 


for the ills ever plaguing that dis- 
tressed island he achieved. .. . 


8 
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A spirit of enterprise cannot flourish 

in a land where the people know as 

industry onky meek and primitive methods 

of farming. 
Blame for the depressed state of Ireland was placed by The 
Westminster chiefly on aristocratic mismanagement; in this 
it followed general radical opinion. As John Bright wrote, 
"here we have in perfection the Tae aristocratic and 
territorial usurpation and privilege." 

The attitudes of the English Radicals towards the 
Irish aristocracy reflected views held by the British public 
in general; and within parliament, pronouncements on the 
Irish people were often accompanied by scathing attacks upon 
their landlords. Especially during the Famine months of 1847 
and 1848 did the Anglo-Irish landlords bear a tirade abuse 
from English parliamentarians for their mismanagement of 
Ireland. Indeed, the Whig and Tory attacks on each other 
were far less intense than the general antipathy expressed 
towards the Irish aristocracy. But the national character of 
Ireland was also seen as a contributing factor to Famine 
distress. Although the greatest sympathy was often voiced 
towards the plight of the Irish tenantry, their alleged 
indolence and stupidity were generally held as equally res- 


ponsible for their physical state as the tyranny and inepti- 


tude of their landlords. 
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Chapter V 
The Question of Race Prejudice 


The original condition of the Irish peasantry was 
serfdom. . .. English law raised them from this condition, 
and gave them the rights of Englishmen. But no law on earth 
could give the Celt the industry, frugality, or perserver- 
ance of the Englishman. The result was that the English 
artificer, husbandman and trader became men of property, 
while the Celt lingered out life in the idleness of his fore- 
fathers. ; 

i 


--Blackwoods Magazine 

The degree to which the attitudes of the British 
political classes towards the Irish were prejudiced is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. For by all indications the Irish in 
Early Victorian times were in fact what many Englishmen accused 
them of being: slothful, filthy and rebellious. In some 
sections of parliament the Irish personality was not regarded 
as essentially dissimilar to that of the Anglo-Saxon; indeed 
the Irish seem to have epitomized what most upper and middle 
class Englishmen considered especially detestable in the lower 
orders of British society. Drunkeness, indolence, proneness 
to violence were all traits consistently attributed to English 
slum inhabitants. Indeed it was implied by some parliament- 
arians, and particularly by many Poor Law Commissioners, that 
the Irishman was merely the worst type of English mene 

Nevertheless the Irish were generally considered to 
be a distinct race of beings with a distinct social disposi- 
tion. Though few held such outspoken racial theories as 
Robert Knox, his delineation of the Celtic mentality was 


illustrative of a general belief: 
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Quick in perception, but deficient in 
depth of reasoning power; headstrong 
and excitable; tendancy to oppose; 
strong in love and hate; at one time 
lively, soon after sad; vivid in 
imagination; extremely social, with a 
propensity for crowding together; 
foreward and self-confident; deficient 
in application to deep study, but pos- 
sessed in great concentration in mono- 
tonous or purely mechanical occupations, 
such as hop-picking, reaping, weaving 
etc.; want of prudence and foresight; 
antipathy to see-faring pursuits .. . 
veneration for authority. 


However, concepts on the relationships between the genetic and 
social features of the human species were extremely vague at 
this time; post-Darwinian theories on race were much more rigid. 
For example, Lord John Russell once referred to "the race of 
Catholics," while such phrases as 'a race of kings' were com- 
mon. In parliament constant reference was made to reforming 
the Irish character, which at least acknowledged that Irishmen 
could be changed. Said B. Haws, Member for Lambeth, "to the 
slow and gradual progress of reform among the people of Ire- 
land, parliament can look for a more durable improvement in 
their character." Lord Stanley also expressed as much when 
he maintained that only "when the morals of the Irish ape im- 
proved" can a solution to the Irish problem be attained. 

It was also thought in some quarters that Irish 
national traits could be re-directed into usefully functioning 


channels. According to The Quarterly Review: 


English notions, not exclusive and 
not carried too far, but introduced 
only in such degrees as will amalgamate 
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with the peculiarities of the Irish 
national character, and correct its 
excesses without destroying its nature 
will be MS fee aids in the work of 
improvement. 


Others sought to extirpate certain Irish features and promote 


the rest. George Grey stated that 


if kind sympathies and sound education 
are applied to the cultivation of the 
moral waste, and of the passion-blighted 
spots which disfigure a portion of the 
fair moral creation, there would be 
corresponding crops of promise. 


He went on to recount his 

having been told in America that the 

person who made the most successful 

settler was the Irishman planted be- 

tween a Scotchman and a Yankee, for 

he found his native ardour and im- 

petuosity on the one hand sobered 

into caution by the prudence of the 

Scotchman, while he was incited to 

activity by the go-aheadedness of the 

American. 

It was felt by many that the Celt could be made into a good 

citizen; the careers of such figures as Edmund Burke and the 
10 

Duke of Wellington supposedly bore this out. 

But Celtic features in themselves were wholly un- 
desirable. Within parliament much distinction was made be- 
tween Celtic and "Anglo-Saxon social behavior. "It is neces- 
sary," said B. Hawes, Member for Lambeth, "that the improved 
condition of Ireland be accompanied by the people's knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon industry and Anglo-Saxon habits," while Lord 
Palmerston stressed that extinction of rebellion in Ireland 
"is only to be done by showing that we have in Ireland a suf- 


ficient Saxon force to make any movement on the part of the 
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AML 
Celts perfectly hopeless." Anglo-Saxonism and Irish Celti- 


cism were supposedly two distinguishable qualities; Lyell's 
theory of the inheritance of acquired characteristics was 
widely accepted. Even in physical appearance, the Irishman's 
blunt nose, thick lips, wild eyes and general unkempt appear- 
ance were frequently pointed out as distinguishing PeRtLRSR?” 
As mentioned, the belief that the Irish were an 
indolent and quarrelsomerace appeared to be substantiated by 
Irish social conduct. No doubt the impaired social condition 
of Ireland was the result of centuries of oppressive English 
misrule; yet this was not clear to the majority of British 
parliamentarians and parliamentary commissioners. Public 
knowledge of Irish affairs was amazingly scanty at this Bs. 
and knowledge of Irish history practically non-existent, 
Many political figures believed, as did Blackwoods Magazine, 
that ‘until the Saxon=-conqueror as he was==touched Irish 
soil, there did not grow, blossom or bear fruit ate intelli- 
gible notion of social order, or public liberty." The 
English presence in Ireland was thought to have been brought 
about by a sheer necessity of leadership rather than simple 
conquest; the Irish were regarded as incapable of self=govern- 
ment. ‘They had legislated for Ireland," said the Arehbishop 
ef Dublin, ‘as a child is governed by its parents, or 4 penece 
ef weak intellect by its guardians witheut its own eensent." 
Although the Irish Question, ever changing in form 
but not in substance, had been shouldered by Westminster for 
eenturies, the Irish personality was still pusgling to Vie= 
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torian politicians. Seldom had parliamentary involvement with 
Ireland and the Irish been as direct and personal as it was 
in the 1840's. Many of the demgatory statements made by 
English politicians about the Irish people were occasioned by 
a frustration caused by the simple inability to cope with the 
‘Irish ulcer'. This was certainly the case with the extreme 
charges of 'barbarism' and ‘savagery’ which were common during 
the trying months of 1847 and 1848; Sir Charles Trevelyan's 
assertion that the character of the Irish people was a 

16 

greater evil than the vast starvation is an excellent example. 

According to Gerhart Saenger, ethnic prejudice 

is the tendency to evaluate the person 

not as an individual but as a member 

of his group, as well as the belief 

in the inferiority of all its members. 

This belief in turn is rooted in the 

assumption of the essential likeness 

of all its members, the overlooking of 

individual differences. . The convic- 

tions that whatever differences exist 

are innate often constitutes an im- 

portant part of such faulty generaliza- 

tions. . - ©» We judge a specific 

person or idea on the basis of precon- 

ceived notions, without bothering to 

verify or yamine the merits of our 

judgement. 
Employing this definition, an intrinsic prejudice can be seen 
to have underlain many of the views expressed towards the 
Irish people. This was especially the case in the frequent 
comparisons made between the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon cultures, 
when it was so often assumed that the simple fact of differ- 
ence indicated Irish degeneracy. As Earl FitzWilliams main- 
tained: 


The people of England were a curious 
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people. They possessed the feeling 

more than any other nation in the 

world, that anything which was theirs 

was good, and they were perhaps very 

much in the right. But they did not 

seem to have a notion that what was 

good for them might be ill for others.28 
English national pride was strong in the 1840's, with such 
individuals as Charles Kingsley, T. B. Macaulay, Thomas 
Arnold and J. S. Mill all speaking in apology for Anglo- 
Saxon en ttosren The unfortunate offshoot of English 
patriotism was a derision of other ethnic groups, amongst 
whom the Irish were singled out for special condemnation. 
English liberty, English industry and English orderliness 
apveared to run directly counter to Irish Catholicity, Irish 
mismanagement and prodigality, and Irish excitability. Be- 
cause of the dichotomy in the historic development of the 
two nations the Irish were declared inferior. 

But English prejudice against the Irish was more 
than simple race antagonism, Many anti-Irish feelings were 
engendered by existing political, religious and class biases. 
Indeed, statements on the Irish which were simply racist 
usually carried far less bigotry and malice than those de- 
nouncing Irishmen as members of the Catholic faith, the lower 
classes and revolutionary political organizations. Within 
parliament the Irish were seen at the extreme ends of the 
political spectrum, as potential jacobins and as supporters 
of Popish tyranny. Consequently, the Roman Catholic peasantry 


of Ireland possessed at least one feature, aside from their 


race, which was anathema to practically every British 
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parliamentarian. 

The question of anti-Irish prejudice was a frequent 
side-issue in the parliamentary debates of the 1840's. A 
most telling remark was made by H. G. Ward, Member for Shef- 
field, in June, 1844: 


The same unhappy feelings, the same 
stubborn prejudices, that have 
plunged us for years into a course 

of vicious legislation, still retain 

a certain hold, at all events, on the 
public mind. ...- Prejudice, ignorance, 
the respect for authority, and a great 
fear of misrepresentation upon religicus 
subjects, had long induced most people 
to look with considerable apprehensions 
to this qyastion (Irish Church Tempor- 
alities|. 


Upon coming to office in 1846, Lord John Russell said, con- 
cerning Peel's Irish policy, "I will not be a minister to 
carry on systems which I think are founded on bigotry and 


The Quarterly Review, a strong proponent 





prejudice." Even 





of the view that Anglo-Saxons and Celts were inherently dis- 
similiar, stated: | 

Englishmen must divest themselves of 

many prejudices, and see things in 

new points of view, before prey can 

be quite competent, either as legis= 

lators or landlords, for a task to 

which they are no longer indifferent 

=the improvement of Ireland. 
The Irish members too were quick to point out what they cone= 
sidered to be unfair statements by British parliamentarians, 
or unfair policies of the British Government. Otway Cave, 
Member for Armagh, described Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst as a 
man “who hates Irish liberty with a perfect hatred. I fear 


that the Irish members will see in these appointments [to the 
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Irish administration | only another proof of the contempt in 
3 
which they think they are held in England." K."onereto. 
Member for Clare, remarked that "there are, Sir, most false 
impressions abroad as to the Irish character," and J. Reynolds 
Member for Dublin city, expressed his view that “at all events 
it was grossly unjust to malign the whole character of the 
2h 

Irish on account of such proceedings [outrages |." 

The feelings of the Irish towards English bigotry 
were acknowledged by Lord Palmerston: 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact 

that a most mischievous and dangerous 

opinion has of late been extensively 

propagated in Ireland, that the English 

feel no kindness for or sympathy with 

the Irish; that we look upon them as 

conquered serfs; and that we are on 

all occasions ready to trample on their 

rights ang insult and persecute their 

religion.©~? 

Others refuted the charge of prejudice. Among them, Lord 
Dudley Stuart maintained: 

Some of the Hon. Gentlemen who repre- 

sented the Irish constituencies had 

spoken as if there was_some hostile 

feeling in that house [Lords/ and in 

the country against the people of 

Ireland. He utterly poeta baste all 

feeling of the sort o* 

Anti-Irish prejudice in the Early Victorian parlia- 
ment was indicated in several ways. Very often the most pre- 
judiced attitudes of people are to be found in their passing 
remarks, the general themes of which barely touch upon the 
subject of their prejudice. The Karly Victorian political 
figures who issued comprehensive statements upon the nature 


of the Irish usually possessed some evidence, weak and super- 
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ficial though it might have been, for their assertions; or at 
least they had rationally contemplated the Irish enigma to 
some extent. However, a comment such as that made by Mr. J. 
Stewart, Member for Renfrewshire, on the 1848 Encumbered 
Estates Bill: “He believed that no man—-not even an Irish- 
man—-would be so insane as to purchase an estate under this 
Bill:" assumes a number of negative characteristics as in- 
herently Irish which the speaker either was unable or did not 
wish to substantiate. A statement of this sort may thus 
be seen as more prejudiced than the more malicious, racist 
views of Disraeli or Henry Drummond, who had at least rable 
into the historic background of the Irish aéteadduer yds 
Indeed, even Viscount Althorp's mildly derogatory statement 
that a certain scene of confusion in the House of Commons 
"was not unworthy of an Irish theatre" was very éipgeaope 
Casual remarks on the character of the Irish are 
more common in the reports of the Government commissioners 
than in Hansard. However, the commissioners were less prone 
to emotional outburst than the members of parliament. The 
more subtle comments on Irish degeneracy in commission reports 
implies a greater degree of rational conviction on the nature 
of the Irish. Thus the charge of bias among the commissioners 
may be eased somewhat. The nature of their employment gave 
the commissioners an opportunity to obtain evidence in support 
of their statements. An example of mild anti-Irish bias can 
be seen on the part of the Commissioners of Public Works in 


1846. “The fishing industry in Galway in undeveloped," it 
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95 
was noted, “and the fishermen are too poor to buy salt to pre- 
serve their catch. Their basic unassertiveness in their occu- 
pation is a further eer ee ra Also, in the Devon Commis- 
sion, it was noted that “in view of the indolent habits of the 
people" industry lagged, while at Erris in 1847, the peasantry, 
"true to their ways" were on the verge of re 

It was in the casual utterances on the Irish made 
by parliamentarians that the greatest degree of prejudice was 
evinced. For example, on the subject of Irish under-repre- 
sentation, Charles Wood asked, “would he [Peet expect any 
people, especially those with a mind like the Irish, to be 
content with such meagre representation?" and added “because 
they are Irish they are discontented in the ah ga 
Another typical statement was that made by G. P. Scrope, 
Member for Stroud, when he declared that the working popu- 
lation of England was being dragged down “by the invasion of 
Irish poverty and the contagion, it might be, of Irish err 
Crime and poverty in industrial England were frequently desc- 
ribed as ‘Irish’ vices. "If the English labourers had not 
gone from the agricultural to the manufacturing districts,” 
maintained R. S. Gibson, Member for Manchester, “the places 
they occupied in the latter would have been supplied by Irish 
labourers, and this would have had a still more depressing 
effect." 

Prejudice towards the Irish was often revealed in 


the inconsistency of many of the statements made concerning 


them. As has been shown, the political attitudes towards the 
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Irish showed much variance, and the parliamentarians and 
parliamentary commissioners generally depicted 'Paddy' as 
either lazy and dreamy, or reckless and rowdy. However, on 
occasion, the Irish were described as both wild and indolent 
in the same breath. Though seemingly inconsistent, this, of 
itself, was not necessarily prejudiced, for often Irish social 
behavior was seen as simply unpatterned. Yet many expressed 
views on the Irish were in fact self-contradictory. Certain 
terms, such as ‘cunning’ and ‘irrational', and 'rebellious' 
and ‘subservient! often appeared side by side as descriptive 
of the Irish. Charles Greville held a particularly dero- 
gatory view of the Irish: 

They are a nation of ferocious bar- 

barians, and the hodge podge of ig- 

norance and knowledge, tyranny and - 

liberty, poverty, fanaticism, cunning 

idleness and passions of every de- 

scription let loose upon society 

have produced such a condition of 


things as never Shoes before in any 
country in the world. 


Disraeli's opinion of the frish has been Shs ae Often 
such statements amounted to little less than attributing to 
the Irish everything degenerate and wicked. 

Often bias and bigotry were revealed in statements 
merely expressing the wish to do injury to the Irish people. 
"No measure could be sufficiently stringent ... no measure 
too unconstitutional for the Irish masses," said Lord Farn- 
ham. "This was a matter of shooting Irishmen in Ireland," 


said R, N. Wakley, Member for Finsbury, on the subject of the 


1847 Coercion Bill, “and if that was an amusement which they 
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relished, why should they not have it?" The Bishop of Car- 
lisle stated his belief that "the embodiment of the militia 
in Ireland was a great purifier of peccant coer ees Few 
people expressed such outright hatred for the Irish people 
as Sir Charles Trevelyan, who stated his belief that "the 
great evil was not the Famine itself, but the selfish, per- 
verse and turbulent character of the people." : Especially 
during the debates on the coercion measures of 1846, 1847, and 
1848.did a deep wish to malign the people of Ireland show 
through in many sections of the British political Ca epee 
Though more inclined towards expressions of con- 
tempt and trepidation than the commissioners, the parliamen- 
tarians, at least when speaking in parliament, were making 
public statements, .and the true nature of their opinions was 
often muted by the usual caution with which open utterances 
were voiced. Even the published collections of personal cor- 
respondence and the memoirs of leading political figures were 
edited, often by personal friends or relatives, and the un- 
attractive declarations omitted. Although a feeling of 
national guilt for the existing state of Ireland was noticeably 
absent in parliament, the mere sophistication of Victorian 
political oratory would have softened the malignity of many 
degrading and narrow-minded thoughts on the Irish hi ame 
Thus, although anti-Irish bigotry was prevalent in the open 
discussions at Westminster, the actual detestation of the 
Irish was probably much greater. 


The race views of the Early Victorians were by no 


means confined to the Irish. Though it is true that the views 
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expressed about other ethnic cultures were often similar to 
those of the Irish, they did not approximate the intensity 
of the 'Celtic views'. Pre-occupation with the Empire and 
its various component ethnic and racial groups was princi- 
pally a late nineteenth century phenomenon. However, many 
of the opinions later expressed towards the colored races 
were forshadowed by the attitudes towards the Irish during 
the 1840's. The condescending paternalism which marked Bri- 
tish administration of her overseas possessions was partially 
an offshoot of a frame of mind engendered by the centuries! 
old approach to the problem of Ireland and the nature of her 
people. The ‘White man's burden’ was not always the African 
and the Asian. Ina particularly degrading analysis of the 
Irish members of parliament, R. S. Walter, Member for West- 
bury, expressed a standard trend of opinion. He drew parallels 
between the Irish and ‘the blacks’. 
I have always considered that one of 
the best tests of the capacity of a 
people for self-government was the 
possession of business habits; and of 
those habits one of the most important 
was the habit of keeping to any ques- 
tion under discussion. Now if I were 
to apply that test to the people of 
Ireland, I should say, after the course 
which has been pursued by the Irish 
members during this debate, that they 
were about as fit for self-legislation 
as the blacks. The House may not be 
aware, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that the blacks have a proverb that 
"if nigger were not nigger, Irishman 
would be nigger." 

Later on in the century more direct British involvement with 


non-western races served to dilute the concentration upon the 
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supposed anomalies of the Irish personality. Although the 


overall conception of ‘Paddy! as a rowdy, irresponsible, lazy 
and dirty Irishman has remained to this day, his features were 
not as shocking to the Late Victorian political classes as to 
their ancestors. Though definitely not English, Irish emigrants 
had nevertheless populated vast reaches of the Empire, para- 
doxically carrying with them the virtues of English civili- 
zation, It is significant that whereas during the 1840's 
patriotic allusions were generally voiced towards ‘English’ 
and ‘Anglo-Saxon’ institutions, the rallying ery at the end 

of the century was for the ‘British’ Empire, membership to 
which was not denied the Celt. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that even though the 
differences between the Anglo-Saxons and Celts were acknow- 
ledged by the majority of the Early Victorian political 
nation, and even many Irish parliamentarians, the concept of 
nationalism as the crux of the Irish Question was wholly dis- 
aaugeaon’ Even those English politicians who called loudest 
for justice in Ireland, John Bright, Lord Brougham and Lord 
Ashley, stressed that the Union must be maintained at all 
costs. Despite England's sympathies with other subject na- 
tionalities, notably the Italians, the Magyars and the Poles, 
the Irish did not merit an independent Ireland. Thus, al- 
though the Irish were a people unto themselves, possessing a 
separate personality, a separate religion, and, to an extent, 


a separate language, they were not regarded as having the 


attributes of a nation. 
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It may be argued that the distinctiveness of the 


Irish from the English was too great, that the dissimilitude 
was SO apparent and so dangerous that the English political 
establishment could not afford to consider the existence of 
an independent Irish political state for reasons of national 
security. Undoubtedly this was the belief of many political 
figures. Yet Simple prejudice was undoubtedly a factor under- 
lying England's refusal to recognize the Irish as a nation. 
Other subject nationalities of Europe were usually attributed 
at least some virtuous social traits, among them their desire 
for a liberal constitution and freedom from the Catholic 
church, They were thought to have qualities.which, by English 
standards, could provide a positive base necessary to their 
sustenance as a nation-state. The national character of the 
Irish was, however, regarded as almost totally negative. The 
Irish were indolent, rowdy and Catholic; they stood for tyranny, 
rebellion and Popery. As Viscount Barnard claimed, "the dis« 
position of the people warrants our presence" in Ireland, 

What was considered to be an almost total absence of rectitude 
and wholesomeness in the Irish personality contributed towards 
their denial by England of the right to nationhood. Thus, 
whereas the Irish were a distinct people, they were regarded, 
as were the Africans and the Asians, as too inferior for self- 
government. This belief lasted well into the twentieth cen- 


tury and was one of the principal deterents to Home Rule. 
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Chapter VI 

The Irish Image Outside Parliament 

She spoke reproachfully: ‘Have you no pride in 
the title of an Englishman?' 

‘I'm an Irishman.! 

"We are one nation.’ 

"And its one family where the dog is pulled by 
the ieoblar «i! 

=--George Meredith, Celt and ee? 

Though much diversified, the political classes were 
a distinctive sector of Early Victorian society, and the 
attitudes they expressed towards the Irish should not be re- 
garded as exactly representative of those held by Englishmen 
in general. Aside from their particular conceptions of the 
Irish personality, the political classes displayed far more 
frustration and bitterness than appears to have been normal 
outside parliamentary eisritres sporadic and unqualified denun- 
ciations of the Irish people marked almost all extensive 
parliamentary debates on the Irish Question. Also, the poli- 
tical classes tended to be especially supercilious and con- 
descending in their approach to the Irish. In the pages of 
Hansard an enormous gulf can be detected between the British 
M.P.s and their counterparts from Teetana = An authoritarian 
frame of mind, a common feature of all governing classes, and 
the overwhelming perplexity of the Irish Question were pro- 


bably the two key factors impairing the parliamentary approach 
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to the Irish people. 

Outside parliament ‘Paddy’ was usually considered 
with much less severity. He was still an object of indig- 
nation, yet the outright hatred evinced by many parliamen- 
tarians was not a typical response of the early Victorians. 
Even in the popular political press of the 1840's the Irish 
do not appear to have been subject to the same campaign of 
malicious derision carried on in many sections of parliament. 


In the columns of The Times the foibles of Irishmen often 





furnished comic relief from the more significant news of the 
day, while in Punch even the Famine and the uprising of 1848 
were regarded as humorous subject acenenre Occasionally the 
immediate gravity of the situations in Ireland did provoke 
harsh, defamatory rebukes. On the subject of Famine relief 
in 1848, The Times declared: 


Taking all things into account, we do 
not hesitate to say that every hard-working 
man in this country carries a whole Irish 
family on his shoulders. He does not re- 
ceive what he ought to receive for his 
labours, and the difference goes to main- 
tain the said Irish family, which is doing 
nothing but sitting idle at home, basking 
in the sun, telling stories, going to fairs, 
plotting rebellion, wishing death to the © 
Saxon, and laying Shh tba Ped that happens 
at the Saxon's door. 


The general attitude of The Times is better reflected 
in the following assessment of the Repeal agitation: 


For the greater part of a year we have 
been favoured with the spectacle of general 
amusement in Ireland. The temple of Janus 
has been closed by the more prominent 
leaders of the popular factions. 
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The same allusions to Irish sloth, filth and rebelliousness 
were made, yet done so with greater sarcasm and less cogency, 
as though Irish calamities lacked any vital importance. The 
pathetic futility of the Irish experience was as much a joke 
as a catastrophe, and most often attributed to the enigmatic 
nature of the Irish personality. Punch, too, sought to por- 
tray Irish misfortune in mocking terms. It was declared of 
the abortive uprising by Young Ireland that "the magnificent 
idea of falling back upon a cabbage bed, and covering the 
retreat with cabbage leaves, is quite worthy of a Celtic 
hero. . . © The whole business has been beautifully Irish." 

Much less severe in its assessment of Ireland and 
its people was The Examiner. The strength of Father Mathew's 
teetotalling movement was especially lauded, and on the sub- 
jects of the Famine and the Repeal movement, The Examiner 
was very understanding. A typical comment on the nature of 
the Irish people was-given in 1845: 

They are unused to the management of 
their own affairs, and in the realm of 
politics are excited by their suspicions of 
England, arising as they do from ignorance. 

31.806 They are innocent of any real malicious 
intent. 
Indeed, most publications not exclusively oriented to politics 
seem to have been relatively lenient towards the Irish. On 
the subject of "Ireland and the Irish," The Monthly Review 
referred to certain outrages, but added: 

God forbid that we should lead the reader 
into the error of believing that the horrible 
system we have referred to is by any means 
general in Ireland, or that it is promoted or 


encouraged by the better classes of society. 
It is, as we have stated, only in reference 
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to "land" and matters pertaining thereunto, 

that the "legislation" of such associations 

is directed; and very frequently their pro- 

ceedings are accompanied by such startling 

traits of unselfishness, generosity, honesty, 

and justice as go far to strengthen the evil 

—by depriving it of much of its odious and 

revolutionary character. In fact, the general 

"goodness" of the Irish peasant is never al- 

together observed; and his worst crimes often 

verge upon the best of virtues. 0 
The Monthly Magazine also portrayed the essential virtues of 
the Irish in a short story, "Daft Jessie of Leith," although 
Irish irresponsibility was the general theme. 

The Early Victorian conception of 'Paddy' can also 
be partially seen in the vast number of ‘Irish novels' which 
were read in England during the 1840's. William Carleton, 

C. S. Hall, Joseph Kickham, Samuel Lover and Maria Edgeworth 
were some of the writers who presented countless tales of 
Irish life to the British reading public. Although these 
writers were themselves Irish or Anglo-Irish, their works 
were read widely in England, and may be assumed to have in- 
We 
fluenced somewhat the English conceptions of the Irish. 
The ‘Irish novel’ usually portrayed the Irish people as care- 
free and boisterous, untouched by the drabness of industrial- 
ization. 'Paddy' appeared as an attractive individual, satis- 
fied with his earthly lot and possessing an idyllic. content- 
ment in his rural environment. His national characteristics 
were usually the main theme of the Irish novel. Thomas 
Flanagan makes a distinction between the forms of the English 


and Irish novels of the early nineteenth century: 


The English novelist was concerned 
with social choice and personal morality, 
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which are the great issues of European 
fiction. But to the Irish novelist 
these were subordinated to questions of 
race, creed and nationality—questions 
which tend of their nature £3 limit the 
range and power of fiction. 


In addressing the second publication of his novel 

Handy Andy, Samuel Lover said: 
The hero is a blundering fellow whom 

no English or other gentleman would like 

to have in his service; but still he has 

redeeming natural traits; he is not made 

either a brute or a villain; yet his 

"twelve months character" . . . would not 

get him a place upon advertisement in 14 

either "The Times" or "The Chronicle". 
The character of 'Handy' Andy Rooney is illustrative of the 
majority of the characters appearing in the Irish novel. He 
was 

a fellow who had the most singularly 

ingenious knack for doing everything the 

wrong way; disappointment waited on all 

affairs in which he bore a part, and de- 

struction was at his fingers’ ends, so 

the nickname his neighbours stuck him with 

was Handy Andy and the jeering jingle 

pleased them. 5 
He was also portrayed with the English reading: public in mind. 
As Flanagan points out, "The Irish novels were addressed to 
an English audience, and most paar a offered to explain and 

1 

interpret the sister kingdom." As a consequence, there 
were mild variations on the theme of "Paddy", and Irish 
novelists were known to disagree as to the exact nature of 
the “real Ireland". 

The novels of Maria Edgeworth, written in the early 
1800's, were chiefly about the Anglo-Irish ascendency of the 


eighteenth century. This is particularly true of her first 
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novel, Castle Rackrent, although in the person of Thady 
M'Quick the imaginativeness and generosity of the peasantry 
are delineated. Their rowdiness and love of drink are also 
suggested when a group of peasants raise havoc at a gentle- 
man's funeral. In her two succeeding novels on Ireland, 
Ennui and The Absentee, the Irish masses are described as 
carefree and contented, but lacking the qualities of leader- 
ship; the virtues of landlordism were the underlying theme 
in both cases. 

Dealing more directly with the nature of the Irish 
peasantry were the stories of John Banim, written in the 1820's. 
Banim's tales were geared, as Patrick Murray maintains, "to 
raise the national character in the estimation of other lands, 
by a portrayal of the people as they really were, but at the 
same time to vindicate them fron the charges of violence and 
bloodthirstiness." ; However, many of Banim's stories dealt 
with the excitability of the Irish. In one scene in Crohoore, 
a member of the local Whiteboy association plots to murder 
a tithe collector. "The reivin', plunderin', murtherin', 
raparees o' tithe proctors, the bitther foes of auld Ireland's 
land," he exclaims, “slingein' at home because the blow doesn't 
strike hard." The intense passions of the Irish were also 
the principal feature in the characters drawn by Gerald Griffen. 

The most widely read Irish novelist was probably 
William Carleton. In The Edinburgh Review it was maintained 
that "it is in his pages and in his pages alone, that future 


generations must look for the truest and fullest, though still 
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far from complete, picture of those who ere long will have 
20 
passed away from that troubled land." Carleton's most 


notable work was Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
which appeared in 1833. In it the alleged rebelliousness of 
the Irish was a predominating feature. Carleton himself, 
though a Ulsterman, was a Catholic and had spent his youth 
involved in Ribbon activities. However, the wit and jovi- 
ality of the Irish is also stressed, and in a style of prose 
exemplifying the mood of the subject: 


That the Irish are a ready-witted 
people is a fact to the truth of which 
testimony has been amply born both by 
their friends and enemies. Many causes:: 
might be brought forward to account for 
this questionable gift, if it were our 
intention to be philosophical; but, as 
the matter has been so greatly conceded, 
it would be but a waste of logic to prove 
to the world that which the world cares 
not abgut , beyond the mere fact that it 
is. SO. 


Likewise prevalent in Carleton's tales is the melancholy na- 
ture of the Irish: 


I have often, indeed always, felt 
that there is something extremely touching 
in the irish cry; in fact, that it breathes 
the very spirit of wild and natural sorrow. 
The Irish peasantry, whenever a death takes 
place, are exceedingly happy: in seizing upon 
any contingent circumstances that may occur, 
and making them subservient to the excite- 
ment of grief for the departed, or the 
exultatigns and praise of his character and 
virtue. 


Carleton's descriptions of the Irish differed sharply 
from the buffoonery predominating in the stories of Charles 
Lever. The sensitivity and religiosity of Carleton's charac- 


ters are not evident in those drawn by Lever. In Lever's 


evi 
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Tuttrell of Arran, Irish gaiety appears to arise out of their 
own muddle-headedness. Such is the case with the tales of 
Meseeo, Coetlall. and reaeer Kickham as well, although the char- 
acters of Mrs, Hall exhibited a greater degree of nore cenen 

The delineation of Irish life in the 1840's was not 
confined to the literary endeavors of Irishmen. The Victorian 
age produced numerous attempts by Englishmen to describe the 
life of the Irish peasant. The most notable of these was 
William Makepeace Thackeray's Irish Sketch Book, which ap- 
peared in 1843. Thackeray was deeply fond of the Irish peas- 
antry, and according to The Monthly Review, his Irish Sketch 
Book “indeed put one in love with the etn It was also 
noted that Thackeray's “one-sidedness was that of a thorough 
meer i ohman tele The Irish Sketch Book described Thackeray's 
tour through the south and west of Ireland. He especially 
noticed the extreme poverty of the people, as for example, 
in Carlow where 

troops of slatternly, ruffianly-looking 

fellows assembled around the carriage, 

dirty heads peeped out of all the dirty 

windows, beggars came forward with a joke 

and a prayer, and troops of childpen 

raised their shouts and halloos. 
But more positive traits of the people were the general theme: 
"no people are more eager for learning, more apt to receive 
it, or more grateful for kindness, than the Irish." How- 
ever, the essential gaiety of the Irish was not evident to 
Thackeray: 

Any stranger going amongst the people 


can perceive that they are now anything 
but gay. I have seen a great number of 
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crowds and meetings of people in all parts 
of Ireland, and found them all gloomy. 
There is nothing like the merpy-making one 
reads of in the Irish novels. 
The lrish were seen as carefree and relatively free from worry 
but not to the point of exuberance. 
The attitudes towards the Irish expressed by the 
Early Victorian intelligentsia were, however, every bit as 
varied as those of the political classes. In literature the 
Irishman was often portrayed along the lines of the Irish 
peasant described by the Irish novelists. Anthony Trollope 
however declared strongly against the personalities stereo- 
typed by the Irish novelists: 
As well call all Welshman thieves be- 
cause of the nursery lines about Taffy 
as pronounce thriftlessness a perculiarly 
Irish fault on the strength of Samuel 
Lover's caricatures in Handy Andy, Lever's 
portrait of an Irish dragoon, or the 
casual impressions of _a holiday trip in 
Kerry and Connemara. 
In his first novel on Ireland, The Macdermots of Ballydoran, 
published in 1845, the Irish are seen as a people of fortitude 
and persistence in the wake of political, religious and econo- 
mic strife. They are, however, attributed strong passions, 
which are brought to the fore, as in the case of Thady Mac- 
dermot, by the social injustice ever prevalent in Ireland. 
The Kelly's and the O'Kellys, Trollope's second novel on 
Ireland, reflected the same mood as his earlier work, Although 
it is filled with rowdiness and drunkenness, the characters 


described possess more determination and intelligence than 


was generally attributed to "Paddy". Other novelists, such 
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as Edward Bulwer Lytton and George Meredith described the 
ee more reckless and headlong, although not unattrac- 
tive. Among the novels especially defamatory of the Irish 
may be named Charles Kingsley's Alton Locke. which reflected 

sel 
the author's view of the Irish as "human chimpanzees." 

Many renowned intellectuals outside the field of 
pure fiction also offered descriptions of the Irish character, 
many of them unfavourable. According to Thomas Carlyle: 

The Irish national character is de- 

graded, disordered; tillthis recovers 

itself, nothing is yet recovered, Im- 

methodic, headlong, violent, mendacious: 

what can you make of the wretched Irish- 

man? . » » such people works no longer 

on nature and reality; works now on 

fantasm, simulation, nonentity. . . .» 

Such a people circulates not order but 

disorder, through every vein of it;— 

and the cure, if it is to be a cure, must 

begin at the heart; not in his condition 

only but in himself must the Patient 

be all changed. Poor Ireland}¢ 
Dr. Thomas Arnold saw the Irish Celt as directly antagonistic 
to the Anglo-Saxon. "What good can be done permanently with 
a people who literally do make man's life as cheap as beasts," 
he said in 1822, and added that they were "content to multiply 
in idleness and in such beggary that the first failure of a 
crop brings them to starvation.” John “uskin, too, was at 
odds with the Irish temperament, maintaining that "the glare 
of the eye is very peculiar in the Irish face." He added, 
however, that the Irish possessed "such heart, and good 
nature, and love of fun." Frederick Engels identified 


squalor with the Irish personality in The Conditions of the 


Working Class in England, and stated that the Irish "are 
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uncouth, improvident and addicted todrink. . . . Two things 
make life supportable to the Irishman—his whiskey and his 

37 
lively, happy-go-lucky disposition." Herbert Spencer 
stressed that "an Irishman delights in a row," and J. Bradley 
drew the following contrasts between the Irish and the Anglo- 
Scottish peoples: 
Employment, hard work, large wages, 

and good living form the object of the 

Englishman and the Scotchman's ardent 

desires; while coarse food, bad lodgings, 

and half-clothing are quite agreeable to 

the Irishman, if they can be combined 

with independence—if by using them he 

may avoid labour, and enjoy those amuse- 

ments to which he is passionately side pasar 

and which he indulges unrestrainedly.: 

More favourable descriptions were offered by Thomas de Quincey 
in Blackwoods Magazine. 

What may be termed "educated" concepts of the Irish 
personality were thus quite similar to the opinions expressed 
by the parliamentarians; the difference lay in intensity of 
expression. The attitudes of the lower classes are less 
easily discovered, although numerous commission reports at- 
tested to the incompatibility between the English labourers 

LO 

and the Irish immigrants. Henry Mayhew likewise described 
the disrespect in which the Irish were held by the populace 
of London. "I found among the English costermongers a general 
dislike of the Irish," he stated, "in fact, next to a police- 
man, a genuine London costermonger hates an Jrishman, con- 

; Al 
sidering him an intruder." It is probable that more out- 


right fear of the Irish existed among the lower social orders; 


they were after all in more direct contact with the Celtic 
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immigrant . 

Outside Great Britain, and mainly in North America, 
animosity towards the Irish was very much in existence in the 
nineteenth Sapa menaes Says Oliver Macdonagh, "their race, 
religion, poverty, historical experience, and customary atti- 
tudes formed a compound more or less unpalatable to the 
majorities." Yet it must be admitted that for the most 
part the Irish immigrants from the British Isles populated 
areas already settled by Englishmen. Even the relatively 
open society in the United States was patterned wholly upon 
Anglo-Saxon cultural institutions. Consequently, while vast 
numbers of Irishmen came to seek social and political emanci- 
pation outside the British Isles, their confrontations with 
the Anglo-Saxon culture were practically inescapable. Other 
ethnic ents Gree assimilating into the Anglo-Saxon way of life 
tended to adopt Anglo-Saxon prejudices as well. As a result, 
the Early Victorians' characterization of ‘Paddy’ has sur- 
vived in most parts of the western world, although in a less 


acute ‘form than which amused and disgusted Englishmen in the 


1840's. 
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Epilogue 


The attitudes of the established political classes 
towards the Irish threw into relief the mores and conventions 
of Early Victorian England. Ireland and the Irish Question 
frequently brought parliamentarians to reflect upon their 
own Social and moral views. As Gladstone lamented in 1842: 

Ireland} Ireland! That cloud in the west} 

That coming storm! That minister of God's 

retribution upon cruel, inveterate, but 

half-stoned justice! Ireland forces upon 

us these peat social and great religious 

questions. 

Although the trish had p:en a subject of indignation in England 
for centuries, the moral atmosphere of Early Victorian times 

2 
was particularly hostile to the alleged Irish character, So 
much of what is considered to have been 'the Victorian frame 
of mind' was set in direct contrast to Irish social behavior. 
In parliament the perpetual distress and dissension in Ire- 
land was seen as a lesson, an example of what a civilized 
community should not be. To many, Ireland was the anti- 
thesis of the English way of life. In introducing his History 
of England, Macaulay dwelt upon the blessings and progress 
of English civilization, but added for the sister island: 

Ireland, cursed by the domination of 

race over race, and of religion over 

religion, remained indeed a member of 

the empire, but a withered and distorted 

member, adding no strength to the body 

politic, and reproachfully pointed at 

by all who feargs or envied the greatness 

of England. 

The main features of the Irish personality, as 


imagined by the Early Victorian political classes, sharply 
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contrasted with many English virtues. Declarations against 
Irish laziness and rebelliousness reflected a concentration 
by the political classes upon the virtues of both moral 
restraint and earnest enthusiasm. 

Especially contrary to Irish social behavior was 
the puritanical ideal of emotional constraint which is as- 
sumed to have predominated amongst the upper middle orders 
of English society. The Irish were thought to be like 
children in their excitability, gullibility, rebelliousness 
and incapacity for self-discipline; the English attitudes 
towards the Irish were not unlike their attitudes towards 
children. A desire for respectability and the belief that 
human emotions should be under strict control can be detected 
in much of the contempt in which the ‘wild Irish’ were held. 
Occasionally such contempt was expressed with religious con- 
viction. Equations between Irish misery and Divine retri- 
bution were frequent. 

It is paradoxical that the Early Victorian age is 
also known for its enthusiasm. An evangelical and activist 
spirit can be detected in many of the attitudes to Irish 
deocility. The Irish offended many English apostles of forceful 
individualism. Irishmen were constantly derided for their 
lack of initiative and for relying upon the capacities of 
others. The English commercial spirit and a disrespect for 
weakness were especially noticeable during the debates on 
the Famine. “If we could only get Ireland to stand upon her 


own two legs}" lamented H. Herbert. Indeed, the Famine was 
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considered by some to be a blessing in disguise, for it 
supposedly removed from Ireland many weak and undesirable 
elements. Herbert Spencer reflected the influence of Thomas 
Malthus when he said in 1850: 

The poverty of the incapable, the dis- 

tresses that come upon the imprudent, 

the starvation of the idle, and those 

shoulderings aside of the weak by the 

strong, which leave so many in shallows 

and in miseries, are the behets of a 

large far-seeing benevolence. 

Victorian social ethics bore the imprint of the 
industrial revolution and the evangelical revival of the 
late eighteenth century. Ireland had remained virtually 
untouched by both, and in the wake of Victorian 'progress' 
Ireland continued in a state of turmoil and distress. The 
negative attitudes of the political classes towards the Irish 
were the reaction of the leaders of commercial and Protestant 


England to the pre-industrial Catholic peasantry who in- 


habited Ireland. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Chapter I 


sf 
. Quoted in J. A. Froude, The Earl of Beaconsfield 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co.), p. 105. 


eTt is Eric Strauss! belief that nationalism and 
"clericalism" in early nineteenth century Ireland were essen- 
tially the same. Eric Strauss, Irish Nationalism and British 
weHogr ee (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951.), 
pp. 92-96. 


3 Angus McIntyre, The Liberator (London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1965.), p. 263. 


4During Peel's relatively long Secretaryship, 1812- 
1817, he proved prudent and judicious. However, his firm 
opposition to Catholic enfranchisement served to depreciate 
his character in Catholic circles. O'Connell especially dis- 
liked him and styled him "Orange Peel", George Kitson Clark, 


Peel _ and the Conservative Party (London: Frank Cass & Co., 
LOGheomnD wae. 

oGreat Britain. Parliament. Parliamentary debates 
(House of Lords), 3rd series, vol. lvi (Sept., 1840), pp. 
220-237 ° 

SIpid., vol. lvii (June 3, 1841), p. 1065. 

’See Russell to Lansdowne, 12 November, 1841, in 


G. P. Gooch, The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell 
(London: Longman's & Co., 1925.), vol. i, pp. 49-50. 





8according to Viscount Palmerston, "any person who 
had sat in the House {Commons] for any number of years must 
be gratified in comparing the tone and temper of the present 
debate with those which some former debates .. . used to have 
when Irish subjects were brought up for discussion." 


Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. lxiii 
Guana mUehoor ir meee 1. : 

9Peel to De Grey, Sept. 18, 1841, in Charles Stuart 
Parker, Sir Robert Peel from his Private Correspondence 
(London: 2ehn Murray, 1890.), vol: iii, p. 22. 

10For an assessment of De Grey's character see the 


Dictionary of National Biography. 


1lpPeel to Graham, June 12, 1842, in Parker, Op. cit., 
vol. iii, p. 114; throughout the thesis 'Catholic' is taken 
to mean ‘Roman Catholic’. 
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12¢raham to Wellington, quoted in J. T. Ward, Sir 
James Graham (London: MacMillan, 1967.), p. 217; Parliamentary 


debates (House of Lords), 3rd. series, vol. lxxxiv (Feb. 9, 
Spee e: 
L2Tbide,( Vole Lxiieidulyep)leeed,1pp3.172-3. 
l4Peel to De Greys inrParkerrOpsecits, vol. iiiy p. 88. 
1>Ipid., pe 89: 


16Peel to Graham, Nov. 10, 1842, in Parker, Op. cit... 
Vous Wit., poke, 


17Peel to Eliot, Nov. 13, 1842, in Parker, Op. cit., 
Voters Weep. LOd.. 


uh 


Sparliamentar debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, .volelixix (May 9,51843), p. 23. 


19The Bill provided that for property valued at less 
than £4 in the country and £8 in the towns the rate would 
have to be paid by the landlords. IJIbid., 3rd. series, vol. 
xviii) (May"Sarlsisietpps 2328213478 oue6 


<OTpid., 3rd series, vol. lxix (June 3, 1843), 
Die 50 


2Isee RB. B, McDowell, Public Opinion and Government 
Policy in Ireland, 1801-1846 (London: Faber_and Faber, 1952.), 
Dowels 

22Parliamentar debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. lxix (May 9, 1843), pp. 24-25. 

23Tbid., (May 29, 1843), pp. 996-1063; s2e also K. 
B. Nowlan, The Politics of Repeal (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1965.), p. 46. 

_ @hParliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 

series, vol. 1xix (June 3, 1843), pp. 1238-1266; Ibid., 
(May 29, 1843), pp. 996-1063. i a 

2Ibid., (May 29, 1843), p. 1061. 

261hid., (June 1, 1843), pe 1225. 

“7Tpid., (June 15, 1843), p» 1587. 





28wWellington to Graham, -Octs«5,) 1644, .in,oCs0Ss 
Parker, The Life and Letters of Sir James Graham (London: 
John Murray, 1907. )y9vol. i, pe 41). 
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a "quoted in Daniel oh GO Correspondence of the 
iberator, W. J. Fitzpatrick, ed. (London: John Murray, 1888.) 
pp. 308-309. | 


20Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. lxix (June 5, 1843), pp. 998-1063. 


3lIbid., (House of Lords), 3rd series, vol. 1xix 


(June 1, 1823jyin.Lizes. 


22Tbid., Volepixx (July lh leks), po tiog: Lbid:, 
Bee tiao. 


333ee E, R. Norman, The Catholic Church in the Age 
of Rebellion (London: Longmans & Co., 1965.), p. 2. 
34 deel to De Grey, in Parker, Sir Robert Peel from 


His Private Correspondence, vol. iii, p. 108; Graham to Peel, 
GUO e wieO lye dp ..LLOe 


3>These figures are given by Gavan Duffy in Young 
Ireland (New York: G. Monroe, 1880.}), vol. ii. p. 344. 


3Oparliamentar debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. 1xxi (Aug. 24, 1843), pp. 1005-1010. 


37Nowlan, Op. cit., p. 66. 





SAS UpeeCles, eho o. 

29Peel to Graham, in Parker, Sir Robert Peel from 
His Private Correspondence, vol. iii, p. 334. 

4Ocraham to Wel Ptneseys Oct. 2, 1844, in Parker, 
The Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, vol. i, p. 409. 


4lipid., p. 40k. 


42Parker, Sir Robert Peel from his Private Corres- 
ondence, vol. iii, p. 88. 


“3 Tpid., Gp A7=9- 


‘tPeel to Graham, Dec. 6, 1844, in Correspondence 


of Sir Robert Peel from the Royal Archives of Windsor Castle, 
VOIGT Dep Leitno iO: 


yop say to Consolidate and amend the Laws for the 
of Charitable Loan Societies in Ireland, in Great 


Regulation ; 
Britain. Parliament. Sessional papers (House of Commons), 


wohiex, (B43) yxpii2b9a 
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4OR. B. McDowell, Op. cit., pp. 214-18. 
47Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. lxxix (April 3, 1845), pp. 18-38. 
48Peel to Stanley, in Parker, Sir Robert Peel from 
His Private Correspondence, vol. iii, p. 230. 


+Iavid Large, "The House of Lords and Ireland in 
the Age of Peel 1832-1850" in Irish Historical Studies, vol. 
ix (Sept., 1955}, p. 387. arr p- 3 


OIbid., ps 389. 


Parliamentary debates (House of Lords), 3rd 
series, vol. lxxx (June 3, 1845), p. 1160. 
>2Thid,, p. 1200. 


>3Gentleman's Magazine, new series, vol. xliii 
VIER hp mone. 


4uicDowell, Op. cit., p. 221; when the first divi- 
sion was taken in the Lords the ministry's majority was com- 
posed of a solid block of nearly 100 Whig peers. The rest 
consisted of placemen and a relatively small band of loyal 
Conservative peers. Without the Whigs the Bill would have 
been defeated. See Large, Op. Cit., p. 387. 


2?Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. lxxx (May 9, 1845), pp. 385-391; Peel also saw 
in this measure a means of establishing a responsible, edu- 
cated middle class in Ireland to offset the influence of 
the priests. Peel to Prince Albert, June 15, 1845, Windsor 


Archives, VolwsDi all pal 53% 

5othe Times for Augustelc ww loko. 

27Peel to Her Majesty, Aug. 12, 1845, Windsor 
Archives, VOleu@ slip omlo3. 


>8ward, Gprecibe, Ep. ved (ee 


>9Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. civ (March, 1847), p. 107. 
60craham to Peel, Oct. 17, 1843, quoted in Nowlan, 


Gps cits, Praoke. 
6 


lparliamentar debates (House of Commons, 3rd 
series, vol. 1xxxiii (Aug. 9, 1843), pp. 418-422. 
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62 


Lord Brougham stated, "what lay at the root of the 
whole question [outrage|\ was the tenure of land. Ibid.5 vol. 
xev) (Dee. 16, 1827), p> 1226 


Oo raponuwer: Her Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry 


into the State of the Law and Practice in Respect to the 
Occupation of the Land in Ireland. Parliamentary papers 
(House of Commons), vol. xix (1845), p. 50. 

Ohi claimed to have a petition of 36 peers protesting 
the introduction of the Bill. See Large, Op. cit., p. 389. 


65Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. Ixxxii (Aug 5, 1846), pp. 1454-1481. 
66 


Sir Robert Peel, Memoirs of the Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Peel ublished by the trustees of-his 


London: John Murray, s Vol. 11, pp. tle2-16e. 









©7Tbid., vol. ii, pp. 11-148. 
O8ipid, 


ooparliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. lxxxiii (Jan. 8, 1846), p. 186. 


10Pee1 to Graham, Dec. 28, 1845, in Parker, Life 
and Letters of Sir James Graham, p. 29. 


7lParliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. lxxxv (March 30, 1846), pp. 334-358. 


72 Daniel OtConneil, Op. citi.;"p: 330. 


73Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. 1xxxvii (July 16,, 1846) pp. 1162-1163. 
TAtpoid., vol. lxxxviii (Aug. 17, 1846), p. 773. 


7>Ipid., vol. xci (Apr. 26, 1847), pp. 420-424; vol. 
xeii (May 1, Leys pp. 213-298; vol. xciii (June 29, 1847), 
pp. 1019-1044; in fairness to Russell it should be maintained 
that he was under the assumption that the system of poor re- 
lief had been functioning very efficiently in Ireland, when 
it had not. See Spencer Walpole, The Life of. Lord John Russell 
(London: lLongman's, Green & Co., 1889.), vol. i, p. 435. 


76Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. cii (Aug. 10, 1848), p. 953. Gs 


77Wood to Russell, 1846, in Walpole, Op. cit., 
VOl. 1, Pp. h36. 
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78 one Economist, Jan. 30, 1847, pp. 113-117; Tre- 
velyan was regarded as the primary force behind the Govern- 
ment's relief policy. The Annual Register for 1847, p. 238. 


i? 


Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. McimmApaile Os omy), p. 238. 


sie was ironic to note Irish repealers and Irish 
landlords taking the same side on an issue concerning Ireland. 
However, the cause of repeal had largely deteriorated by this 
time. Famine and a split between O'Connell and the Young 
Ireland party had depleated the Repeal Association of much 
of its vitality by the end of 1846. 


Slparliamentar debates (House of Lords), 3rd 
series, vol. xcii (May 6, 1847), pp. 949-955. 
S2tpid., pe bh9- 


S3Ibid., ps 436. 


ohana vol. lxxxix (Jan. 21, 1847), pp. 76-84. 


851pid., (Jan. 23, 1847), pp. 426-K5k. 
86Ibid., (Feb), 22,1847), vol. xe; pps 226-228. 
87walpole, Spetc it Al avol wade paik67% 


S8ipid., p. 468: in February, 1848, a Bill was intro- 
duced which would have granted tenants compensation for im- 
provements on their leases without the landlords' consent, 
if an arbitration committee approved the claim. However, 
opposition was too strong and Russell was forced to shelve 


the measure. Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. xcviii (Feb., 1848), p. 673. 


S°Nowlan, Ooumerery, Pealege 


90parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. 1lxxxix (Jan. 19, 1847), pp. 101-109. 


%Ipid., vol. xc (Feb. 16, 1847), p. 123. 


ArIe must be kept in mind that the amount of money 
spent in relief measures was extremely high, given the mild 
extent of government expenditure at this time. The Peel 
administration alone spent £8,000,000 in relief efforts. See 
Lawrence J, McCaffrey, The Irish Question (Lexington: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1968.), p. 55. 
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eiFenant right’ actually came to comprise a number 
of meanings from simply more justice for tenants to an out- 
right overthrow of the landowner class. The most persistent 
goal was, however, fixity of tenure, 


evelpblester cis, ysl. 1,.p. 161. 


7-Nowlan, Op. cit., pp. 176-177. 

9oParliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. xcv (Nov. 29, 1847), pp. 270-312. 

This measure had far more effect than the Papal 
rescript of 1844. See Nowlan, Op. cit., p. 178. 

98clarendon to Henry Reeve, Jan. 21, 1848, in John 
Knox Laughton, Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Henr 
Reeve, (London: Longmans & Co., 1898.), vol. i, pp. 192-195. 

99Memorandum of Lord John Russell, March 30, 1848., 
farWallpole} .Opsieitesyvol.ifij)ppe.6k265. 


100yo0d to Russell in Greer Gooch e0pet cite! voi i, 
pp. 225-226, 


10l¢ampbell to Russell in Ibid., pp. 227-228. 
102mne Confederate clubs were local branches of 


John Mitchel's Irish Confederation, the militant wing of the 
Young Ireland party. 


103 


Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series; vol. ec (duly 22, 1848); p.°743. 


Chapter II 


the Quarterly Review, vol. 68 (1841), p. 337. 


Quoted in Robert Blake, Disraeli (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1966.), p. 131. 


3Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. liv (April 7, 1840), p. 822. | 
4Ibid., vol. lxvii (Mar. 23, 1843), p. 1382. 


See T. W. Freeman, Pre-Famine treland (Manchester: 
The University Press, 1957.), pp. O4-68. 


On ccording to E. P. Thompson, "demoralized in Ire- 
land by a subsistance economy or by the conacre system, they 
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[the peasantr had acquired a reputation for lethargy and 
feckleness. nergy was no asset in a land where the good 
tenant was penalized by the doubling of his rent." The 


Making of the English Working Class (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1964.), p. 433. 


7Speech by Viscount Jocelyn in Parliamentary debates 
aoe of Commons), 3rd series, vol. xcv (November ATR RES) ; 
p 


8 


Report of the Select Committee on Laws relating 


tomenise. destitute | Ms Sessional papers (House of 
Commons), vol. x, D 0 


Report of nee pnp on Medical Charities (Ire- 
jiand) in IbiderrvelsmxDatissG). spacloo, 

7Seaventh Annual Report of the Poor Law (Ireland) 
Commissioners in Ibid., vol. xi (1841), p. 202. 


l0parliamentary debates (House of Commons) , 3rd 
series, vol. lxix (May 9, 1843), p. 27. 

llsee Charles Stuart Parker, Sir Robert Peel from 
His Private Correspondence, vol. iii, pp. 33-40. 


12Parliamentary debates (House of Lords), 3rd 
series, vol. lxviii (May 30, Lat 3), pe 144; see the speech 
by Brougham in Ibid., vol. ixiv (Feb. ie 18h2), PI63 2 « 












13 During the late 1830's and until 1842 there was 
a very gradual increase in the agricultural returns for Ire- 
land, although this often did not reflect on the degree of 
poverty experienced by the peasantry. See T. W. Freeman, 
Op. cit. fh Oc-7 3. 


l4james Graham to Sir Robert Peel, January 22, 1846, 
in Charles Stuart Parker, The Life and Letters of Sir James 
Graham, vol. ii, p. 36 


pemaanall tot debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. xciv (Nov. 23, 1847), p. 882. 


16Russell to Lord Bessborough, December 11, 1846, 
in George Peabody Gooch, Op. cit., vol. i, p. 163. 


l7the Edinburgh Review, vol. 84 (1846), pp. 308-9. 

18trevelyan quoted in a letter from Sir John Hill 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Correspondence and 
Accounts Relating to Measures of Relief of the Suffering from 
Scarcity in Jreland in Sessional papers (House of Commons), 
vol. xxxvii (1846), p. 17. 
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Ge cu panitylen of the reports were invariably 
undertaken by English members who headed the commissions. 


-Oseventh Annual Report of the Poor Law (Ireland) 
Commissioners in Sessional papers (House of Commons), 


VO) .exilwhean in pie Lele 


el especially notable for its attack on Irish slug- 
gishness is the First Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on Colonization from Ireland in lbid., vol. 
xvii (1847). pp. 418-19, in which it is noted that "the 


emmense feckleness and laziness of the immigrants is also 
being spread to the colonies." 


“Correspondence Explanatory of the Measures adopted 
by H. M. Government for the Relief of Distress Arising from 


ailure of the Potato Crop in Ireland in Ibid., vol. xxxvii 
(1846), p. 735; in general, the tone of the reports on the 
Famine combined both indignation and sympathy. In reports 
not dealing directly with the condition of the peasants com- 
paratively little is said about the Irish character, yet 
when such references are made they invariably note the trait 
of indolence. The necessity of "greater energy" on the part » 
of the Irish is stressed in the Report and Minutes of Evi- 
dence from the Select Committee on Savings Banks (Ireland) 

in [bid., xiv (1849), p. 21; in the Report of the Railways 
Department of the Board of Trade on Schemes for Extendin 
Railway Communication in ireland in Ibid., vol. xxxix C1275) , 
p. 19, it is maintained that "both capital and a commercial 
spirit are deficient in Ireland ." 





@3clarendon to Reeve, Sept. 18, 1847, in John Knox 
Laughtonyeop. “cit 2 cyolirch, ap), “so 


ehTt is especially to be noted that the Anglo-Irish 
aristocrats did not acknowledge to any extent the indolent 
traits of the peasantry at this time. 


2 Russell to Charles Wood, Feb. 28, 1848, in George 
Peabody Gooch, Op. cit., vol. i, po 32h. 


gone er anentie debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. xcv (hover 2oe LOb7) je porshlns 

27Tbid., vol. xcv (Dec. 10, 1847), p. 9h2. 

28the Diaries of John Bright, J. A. R. Walling ed. 
(London: Cassell & Co., 1930.), Pp» 226. 

2IReport of the Sanitary Conditions of the Labouring 
opulation of Great Britain in Sessional papers ouse of 
Commons), vol. xxvi (1842), p. 42; “the number of Irish 


born in England and Wales in 1841 was 289,404. By 1851 this 
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number had risen to 519,959 (nearly 3% of the total popuiation 
of England and Wales). See K. H. Connell, The Population of 
Ireland (London: Routledge § Kegan Paul, 1950.), pp. 22-4. 
These immigrants were usually employed in the most menial of 
tasks. For a survey of what fields the Irish tended to find 
employment in see appendix I. 


Report on the Sanitary condition of the Labouring 
Population of Scotland in Sessional papers (House of Commons), 
Ve x3 LI a7 eee 

3 Le aS eS a} g = 

Moor’ ‘to Pussell, September 24, 1847, in George 
Dee Ody CCC Cie me tee liters AON dma pan) vag U.2un 


>201 arendon to Reeve, September 18, 1847, in John 
Knox Laughton, Op. cit., p. 189; Lansdowne to Russell, 
August 13, 1848, in George Peabody Gooch, Op. cit., p. 229. 

bosee J. A. Jackson, The Irish in Britain (London: 
Routiedge §& Kegin Paul, 1963.), p. 156. 

3 clarendon to Reeve, December 17, 1848, quoted 
in Sir H. Maxwell, The Life of the Duke of Wellington 


(london Re Re King-Smith, 1894:), vole a, p. 280. — 


seventh Annual Report of the Poor Law Ireland 
Commissioners in Sessional papers (House of Commons), 3rd_ 
1841), p. 49. 


series, vol. xi ( 


38 scestions of childish primitiveness as a fea- 
ture of the Irish peasantry abounds in commission reports on 
Ireland. ‘Such a carefree and unconcerned people, .. ; 

They seldom exert themselves . . . being content to live their 
lives with no thought for the future, "was a description 
offered on the tenantry of Wicklow in the Report of the Select 


Committee on Medical Charities .. . (Ireland) in Ibid., 
VO DemonGleanemp. HiZ: 
S7 


For a particularly descriptive account of the 

squalor in which the Irish immigrant lived, as well as an 
we6ocid¢ion of such: filth with the Jrishecharacter,esce Freder 

ick Engels' account of the Irish in northern England in Appendix II. 


S84 th the establishment of the system of poor re- 
moval in Britain in 1832, relatively little attention is 
paid by the British Poor Law Commissioners to the Irish im- 
migrants. However, equations between the Irish and squalor 
were made. In The Report of the Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Population of Great Britain (Edinburgh: University 
Press, 1965 [1842].), it is noted that "one school of thought 
attributed the rising incidence of disease in the first half 
of the nineteenth century simply to the Irish immigration." 
Bre los 
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IO A. Nicholls,Poor Law (Ireland) Commissioner 
maintained this in Parliament. Parliamentary debates 
ga ee at Commons), 3rd series, vol. lxviii (May 5, 1843), 
De : 


. 401 ord Campbell to Lord Normanby, July 3, 1848, 
in The Life of John, Lord Campbell, Mrs. Hardcastle ed. 
(London: Carleton & Sons, ies, Vol pw 00. 

41 


Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. xcv (Nov. 29, 1847), p. 334. 
2 
“ Report of the Select Committee on Railwa 
Labourers in Sessional papers (House of Commons), vol. xiii 


(IBEG) sop. 4h1e 


An L. Lane to Sir Charles Trevelyan in Corres- 


pondence explanatory of the Measures adopted by H. M.'s 
Government for the Relief of distress .. . in Ireland in 


Sessional papers (House of Commons), vol. xxxvii (1846), 
Peo 14 -9. 
Ak . 
Parliamentary debates (House of Lords), 3rd 
series, vol. lxix (May 16, TEHSIs 4p. 322% 


4 >The Edinburgh Review, vol. 79 (Jan. 1844), p. 159. 


L6 
Clarendon to Wellington in Sir H. Maxwell, Op. 
citipesvol. 1, ps 263. 


17 Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. xcv (Nov. 29, 1847), p. 912. 


4Sone Leeds Mercury for July 22, 1843. 


19a s the outrages increased with the Famine there 
was a noticeable tendency to see all crime in Ireland as a 
part of a movement headed by Repeal members and the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. An example can be seen in the Corres- 
PONCENCe, He os. Relating to the Measures Adopted for the 
Relief of Distress in Ireland in Sessional papers (House of 
Commons), vol. lii (1847), p. 797, in which a certain Thomas 
Kimble states that “at present the state of the countryside 
is maintained in a constant turmoil of murder and outrage 
> « » directed by Catholic priest;" he further states that 
"all over Ireland the people are kept in agitation by the 
boisterous harangues of these men. The excitement permeates 
évemy Visllagétiyeh.),. 18d 01d. sb. 798. 


0p arliamentar debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. 1xix (May 9, Velo Minato colds) y VOL. ov 


(Nov. 29, 184%» Bie Lelie 
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tit is true that the activities of 'Whiteboy' and 
"Molly Maguire' organizations were rife at this time. However 
these were local and often spontaneous outrages, unconnected 
With either the Repeal Association or the Roman Catholic Church. 
See Gavan uriy, Follrsyears of irish history (Condon: Cassell, 
Peete, calpameq CO, Soo.) p). 1 l25,.speecn by Lord, Roden 
in Parliamentary debates (House of Lords), 3rd series, vol. xcv 
ENOVIe2 oe Say ren. 224% 





>¢parliamenta debates (House of Lords, 3rd series, 
VOR cv Mowe SlS42) 5 8p. 13/5 


*Thid., vol. xci (Dec. 10, 1847), p. 922. 


>4thid., vol. xcviii (Apr. 11, 1848), p. 232. 


>-Tbid., vol. xci (Nov. 29, 1847), p. 1008. 


SInid., vol. cxxxi (Feb. 11, 1841), p. 929. 


—— 


Scneech by Lord Brougham in Parliamentary debates 
(House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. c (July 10, 1848), p. 
304, 


“Quoted ie Vielen siileye OD. Cl Us, VOl asl, ms 
486. 


ine Irish were also known to be very sentimental 
and easily given to tears. ‘The Irish are the happiest and 
yet the saddest of people,'' noted Richard Whately, ''they are 
ever weeping at the misfortune of others." Quoted in W. J. 
Fitzpatick, Memoir of Richard Whately (London: John Murray, 
USO4 5) GAD. leo. 


62 parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
Series, vol. c (uly 22, 1848); p. 342. 


gocee Angus McIntyre, sOps tGliter eppioo as. 

Of parliamenta debates (House of Lords), 3rd series, 
VOL IXvit sacha: 1843), Deo 57e : 

65 


ibid wwnvOlmelcviin (Marchms0te1643) fy pemlaos 


oo ee the Returns respecting the state of the Police 
of Dublin in Sessional papers (House of Commons), vol. xxvi1 
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OP one Quarterly Review, vol. 68 (1841), p. 362; 
the Irish were also regarded as incapable of getting along 
with each other. See "Story of an Irish Informer" in John 


Ashton, Gossip in the First Decade of Queen Victoria's 
Reign (London: Hurst and Blackett Ltd., POOS ey epps LO 5<6 « 
8tpid., Der ole 


abe £951 AckheGas Magazine, vol. 50 (Jan.-dune, 1844), 
Po ° 


Oauoted in Sir Dennis leMarchant, Memoir of 
Viscount Althorp (London: MacMillan & Hope, 1876.), p. 453. 


Tlnan absense of worry is to be found amongst the 
people of Galway .. . despite their wretched condition,' 
noted the Eighth Annual Report of the Poor Law (Ireland) 
Commissioners in Sessional papers (House of Commons), vol. 
emer ee en eel o6,, 

lechecth by G. M. Fagan in Parliamentary debates 
(House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. xcv (Nov. 29, 1847), 
Demele. 


tT bid., VOlsmexcvidimUApriled), «loLe wapeieceo. 


Vhone Quarterly Review, 1841 (vol. 68), p. 350. 


7 Lord Ashley was especially attracted to this as- 
pect of the Irish character. "If this is to be taken as a 
specimen of their barbarism," said Ashley, "I would not ex- 
change it for the refinement and polish of the most civilized 
nations on the globe." Quoted in J. W. Bready, Lord 
Shaftesbury and Social-Industrial Progress (London: Geary 
Allen & Unwin, 1926.), p.-73; it might also be noted that 
the Irish had something of a reputation for great physical 
exertion (over short periods of time): Ashley also noted 
this in the Report of the Select Committee on Mines and 
Collieries in Sessional papers (House of Commons), vol. xxix 


CHBL2 I prPor 





Chapter Iil 
Ione Quarterly Review for 1841 (vol. 68), p. 370. 
2 John Plumtre in Proceedings of the Anti-Maynooth 

Conference of 1845, quoted in &. R. Norman, Anti-Catholicism 

in Victorian England (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 

1968 .), pe Lip 
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2 Gardinal J. H, Newman, Lectures on the Present 


Position of Catholics in England in 1851 (London: Longmans, 
Green OFS LOLS e ep. li-le.. 

“The 1851 census yielded 252,783 Catholics attending 
church. However, only a portion of the Catholics in England 
attended church on ‘census Sunday'; Horace Mann estimated the 
approximate number of Catholics to have been 610,000. See 
E. R. Norman, Anti-Catholicism in Victorian England, p. 17; 
Samuel Ferguson's statement in 1851 that there were one and 
one-half million Catholics in England and Wales may be taken 
as erroneous. See Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 
grd series, vol.j,cxiv, (Féb: &, : 1o5t)gep res seins 16511 tewas 
estimated that there were 608,354 Irish in England. See 
appendix III. : 


arthur Redford, Labour Migration in England (Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press, 1964.), p. 1633 for’ 
further accounts of Anglo-Irish working class strife, see 


Terry Coleman, The Railway Navvies (London: Hutchinson of 
London, 1965.4, pp. 83-91. 

OSee B. Hemphill, The Early Vicars Apostolic of 
England (London: Burnes & Oates, 1954.), p. 99. 

lw. Herberg, Protestant, Catholic and Jew (New 


York: Doubleday, 1956.), p. 160. 


Be. OR. Norman, Anti-Catholicism in Victorian England, 
p. 18; Newman also maintained that "as English is the national 
tongue, so Protestantism is the intellectual and moral lang- 
uage of the body politic." J. H. Newman, Op. cit., p. 568. 


Yet even during the 'Papal aggression' issue of 
1850-52, the Irish Catholic hierarchy were more roused than 
their ecclesiastical counterparts in England. See H. R 


Norman, Anti-Catholicism_ in Victorian England; p. 74. 


10Gilbert A. Cahill, "Irish Catholicism and English 
Toryism" in Review of Politics, vol. xix (1957), p. 64. 


1lthe Orange order, though abolished in 1836, con- 
tinued an effective anti-Catholic campaign. Of the popular 
press, The Times and Punch especially derided 'Popery'. Peel 
did not take part in the anti-Catholic campaign, although 
he did not speak against it, and he did appoint an Orangeman 
to office in 1834. Edinburgh Review, vol. lxii (1836), p. 286. 


1esK6 above, ped. 


13 ouarterly Review, vol. Ixxix (1845), p. 104. 


ebowr ii ane svar debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. 1lxxix (June 21, 1844), p. 657. 
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1°the Times for April 7, 1845, p. 21. 
6 
: Lord Palmerston, quoted in Evelyn Ashley, Op. cit., 
vVoleriss, pil 49% 


17Thomas Babington Macaulay, quoted in Sir Dennis 
leMarchant, Op. cit., p. 448. 


8 
Parliamentary debates, vol. xev (Dec. 6, 1847), 


Bp. (636. 


19sir George Nicholls, A History of the lrish Poor 
Law (New York: Augustus M. Kelly, 1967 rteeeyT ia Ly 2 

*Oparliamentar debates, (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. lxiv (June 28, 1842), p. 834; Ibid., vol. lxxv 
(June 12, 1844), p. 934. of the eleven Assistant Commissioners, 
six were English and two of the five Irish were Catholic. 


*lThid., vol. lxvii (May 23, 1843), p. 1348. 


22, most extensive discussion of the "Irish char- 
acter" and the connection of the Catholic faith to it is 
carried on in the Report on the State of the I¥ish Poor in 
Great Britain in Sessional Papers (House of Commons), vol. 
xxxiv (183 pp. 17-42. here is consistent association of 
the "Irish Catholic™ with all of his bad ‘features. 


23Max Weber's thesis in The Protestant Ethic (1905) 
has been much criticized; nevertheless the faet that the Irish 
peasant "escaped the imprint of Baxter and Wesley" set him 
off rigidly from the English. See E. P. Thompson, Op. cit., 
p. Hoo% 


on Herberg, Op. cit., p. 160; in England the 
Irish continued under the sway of the Catholic priests who 
had accompanied them over. States H. M. Richardson, "“Every- 
where the people ran out to meet him. .. . Women croded to 
their door-steps, and came creeping up from the cellars through 
the trap-doors merely to curtsey to him. ... Even as the 
priest walked along the street, boys running at full speed 
would run up to touch his hair. .. ," in Reminiscences of 
Forty Years in Bolton (Botton: Stanford & Sharp, 1880. 
pp. 129-31; see also Dennis Gwynn "The Irish Immigration" in 
G. A. Beck ed., The English Catholics (London: Burns & 
Oates, 1950.), pp. 129-31. 


2°2See Rachel O'Higgins, "The irish Influence in the 
Chartist Movement" in Past and Present, vol. xx (1961), .p. 8h. 


26 


27 the Anti-Maynooth Petition quoted in E. R. Norman 
Anti-Catholicism in Victorian Bngland, p. 155. 


Lord Russell, quoted in The Times, Nov. 7, 1850. 
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Coos GeopmesNi chollss Ops cite, ep. 1557. 


29 parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
Series evo .CK mm Lamonercds) , Ope 227.3 





Pele dts (Housese fm Lords eeGrd "Series evolxcix 
(Maye 20541843) )%p.-L00L. 


Bar iids ; (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol.- xcx 
(Quan eloas Aap. 50% 


Tapeh g (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. XcCV111 
Cpr see loce itn 532), 


*Thid., (House of Lords), 3rd series, vol. 1x1ii 
(May 30, 1842)) pe 822. 


Tp. (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. 1x11 
Culver Ose rst2 sep.” S41. 


pide (House of Lords), 3rd series, vol. 1xix 
(May 9, 1843), p. 3; A. S. Turberville maintains that "Lord 
Roden's sincere fanaticism caused him to oppose with consistent 
venom every item of the Government's Irish policy which might 
have been helpful. The House of Lords in the Age of Reform 


(London: Faber § Faber, 1958.), p. 402. 


OThid., (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. xcv 
(Nec, 16.51 e47jce. 986. 


Siptas (House of Lordsjyeordsseriesi vols 
(May 5ie 1044) p, 88. 


BReport from the select committee to Inquire Into 
the State of Ireland since 1835, in Sessional Papers (House 


Gi storie mavol..x1 (1839),, p. 480. 
eee Rachel O'Higgins, Op. Cit., p. 84. 


Ne J. Blomfield in A Memoir of Charles James 
Blomfield, A. Blomfield ed. (London: John Murray, 1863) ¢ 
WG thy Bice Ned 


Al 





See Rachel O'Higgins, Pekar 


42) ord Campbell in Mrs. Hardcastle, Op. cit., vol. 
i, p. 222; Lord Palmerston quoted in Evelyn Ashley, Op. cit., 
On, Shay ion eae 


ir. R. Norman, Anti-Catholicism in Victorian 
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2 
4 Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
session, vol. lxv (July 20, 1842), p. 818. 
4o"The influence of the clergy is continuing to lead 
astray the majority of the lrish people," said the Earl of 


Roden, "rousing their hatreds, fand) enticing them with spirits.” 
ibia., vols *FeixOiheberlO RiSS2N, pel325e : 


Cen dwineloddery Bheabise!andabherWorkwofathes? 
of Shaftesbury (London: Cassell & Co. Itd., 1888.), vol. ii, 


pee? 7s 


“7velyn Ashley, Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 486; G. F. 
A. Best stresses that there was a distinction to be made 
between "anti-sacredotalism" and Irish prejudice in Victorian 
England. He maintains that, “the very readiness to see the 
same Roman evils at work outside the formal frontiers of Popery 
as well as inside ... gave to English anti-sacredotalism 
e e e its special vigour and enterprise, and a large degree 
of distinctness from those common anti-Irish attitudes with 
which it was often, in politics, mixed up." "Popular Protest- 
antism™ in Ideas and Institutions of Victorian Britain, R. 
Bobsen ede) (Lendon:saG. |bell‘& scons Ltdy, 1967.), p. 117. 


geceered in Denis Gwynn, A Hundred Years of Catho- 
lic Hmancipation (London: Longmans, Green & O0s% 1929.18 
Dee Ss 


"7 Tide, Shrewsbury's charges against the Irish 
priesthood and his letters to Archbishop McHale of Taum are 
reproduced in Bernard Ward's The Sequel _ to Catholic Fmanci- 
pation (New York: Longmans, Green z CoapelQLbandivoly id, 
pp. 140-7. 


Onn. degree to which the Irish clergy was res- 
ponsible for the outrages would be hard to estimate. The 
higher clergy was relatively immune to the revolutionary 
spirit, yet their control over the priesthood was far from 
complete. Although, by the 1840's, greater centralization 
was taking place. See J. H. Whyte, “appointment of Catholic 
Bishops in nineteenth century Ireland" in The Catholic His- 
torical Review, vol. xlviii (1962-63), pp. 20-21; a large 
section of the priesthood, who were later termed 'Young 
Ireland Priests! counselled openly repeal of the Union. See 


E. R. Norman, The Catholic Church and Ireland in the Age of 
Rebellion, p. 20. 





Sleqwin Hodder, Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 100. See 
above, p. 6l. 


2“Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. lxv (July 20, 1842), p. 834. 


3 1pid., vol. cxii (July 28, 1848), p. 882. 
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"Ibid., vol. lxiii (May 20, 1842), p. 310. 


>>Ibid., vol. lxiii (May 30, 1842), p. 1021. 


OIpid., VOL~elxxidniMayigmenhéah )bhp.e727% 


Tone Quarterly Review, vol. 68 (1841), pp. 356-7. 


aopaolaamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
seriesfevel: Ilxdx (MayP19791843) , Spry 569) 


7Ibid. 


Whee Hanh ead ety a SIT) for IGE 


Chapter IV 


lesrigametitar debates (House of Lords), 3rd 
series, vol. lxix (May 16, 1843), p. 32h. 
<Tbid., (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. c 


(July 22) Léheigep.+9e78 


Por an account of the extent to which the Tory 
party was divided by the Maynooth crises see David Large, 
"The House of Lords and Ireland in the Age of Peel" in 
trish HistericaisStudiess*vol.\ ixt (Sept .4°1955))«p72367; 
for the divisions on the Maynooth Bill see Appendix IV, 
and for the divisions on Peel's Coercion bill of 1846 see 
Appendix V. 


“Por Peel's views on the Irish character see above, 
Pod. 


>Parliamentar debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. xcv (Nov. 29, 1847), p. 882. 


Graham to Peo) 2OEESW1OY9184,5F in°64/S.PParker, 
The Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, vol. i, p. 419. 


7Quoted in Sir H. Maxwell, The Life of the Duke of 
Wellington (London: R. R. King Smith, 1894), vol. ii, p. 


eR 


Swhen asked if he considered himself an Irishman, 
Wellington was reputed to have replied, to the effect, that 
‘simply because one is born in a stable does not make him a 
horse.'! See Sir James Maxwell, Op. cit., vol. i, p. 118. 
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Quoted in Sir» Dennis jeMarchant, Op..cit., p..452. 


10Parliamentary debates (House of Lords), 3rd 
series, vol. xcvi (Dec. 16, 1847), p. 662; when noting the 
pending uprising of 1848, Stanley lamented the extent of Irish 
criminality: "Why if the population of Ireland is so tainted 
as the Noble Marquess [of Londonderry] represents it to be 
—if that feeling be as the noble Earl states, and I am con- 
findent truly states—-could you, in the case of political 
offences . . . go to an ordinary jury without:a chanceof- ob- 
taining a conviction for a crime of which the vast portion 
of,the; population arejin agreement?"  Ibid:, volsic (July%21, 
RT eae esr 


ey 


11Ipid., p. 120k; Ibid., vol. xcv (Nov. 23, 1847), 
p. 1004. -. 


FE Nbidmgn¥le Cel July 19401848) snrPasOh. 
13Ibid., vol. cii (Aug. 14, 1848), p. 932. 
Etat di: Vol. elev ig Mavi3 len) Sao, 1022. 
Py ibidsagyolenlixn(MaynezielSiddmone 271. 


so ere (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. xcv 


Wien. 623, elon?) peps 88 


I/Tbids,svol. ci (July 28, 1848), p. 1230. 


anche TOLtel xvid o\ May. ohit 1543 eeDeh92 Ge 


Ae this time The Quarterly Review was edited by 
James Croker, who viewed the Irish peasantry in somewhat 
idyllic terms as a carefree, though simple-minded people. 
"The most friendly people in the world" he had called them 
in 1822, but added, "their sense of responsibility should not 


be over-rated." Croker's Correspondence and Diaries, Lewis 
J, Jennines ed. (Kondon: John Murray, 1884.), vol. i, p. 
232-h. 

Othe Quarterly Review, vol. 68 (1841), p. 340. 


elinia. 
22 


23 


Tbhids gmpst34d. 

Ibid., vol. 78 (1846), p. 540. 

*NIbide, vol. 82 (1847-8), p. 269. 

25Ibid., vol. @3 (1848), p. 362. 

20Tbid., vol. 68 (1841), p. 341; Baillie Cochrane 
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too stated in 1847 that “alleviation of that distress was not 
the especial province of Government, but of private charity." 
Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. 
Xevi (Dec. 9, 1847), p. 802; Viscount Bernard as well dis- 
approved of Government relief, and spoke of the charitableness 
of the Irish. "There was a principle formerly acted upon, 
before the introduction of legislative measures there was an 
unwritten law which actuated every Irishman, and beat in 
every Irish breast; and by that law it was decreed that no 
beggar should ever be turned away from the poor man's door, 
although he might share his last meal with one scarce poorer 
than himself," he said in 1843. Ibid., vol. lxvii (May 23, 
EGES VF rp TOL400% 


*7B1ackwoods Magazine, vol. 50 (Jan.-June, 1844), 


pp. 6L7=8. 
28 : : 
Drummond to Peel in Speeches in Parliament and 
Some Miscellaneous Pamphlets of Henry Drummond, Lord Lovaine 
ed. (London: Bosworth & Harrison, 1260.), pre 349. 


fdapiads 

>a ccording to Robert Blake, Drummond "described the 
monarchy and the hereditary aristocracy as ‘emanations of 
Christianity’." Robert Blake, Op. cit., p. 589. 


31 the first instance of open disagreement between 
Young England and Peel was in July, 1843, when George Smythe: 
Lord Manners and Baillie Cochrane voted against Smith O'Brien's 
resolution for an inquiry into the social state of Ireland. 
Ironically, the Yound Englanders, in their increased opposi- 
tion to Peel, took the stand for justice to Ireland. See 
Leuis J. Jennifigs#vOp.-City, vel.S1iii, p. 9% 


32 


Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. lxxi (Aug. 10, 1843), p. 663. 


>3Robert BakepeOps carey, 2p, Lode 
24The Times for June 12, 1836. 


2>Ibid.; see also, J. A. Froude, The Earl of Bea- 
consfield (London: J.M. Dent & Co., 1905.), pp. 63-5. 


3 °panitamentary. debates” (Hotsetor Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. cxxxii (Apr. 3, 1868), p. 102; Disraeli, on 
occasion, spoke in apology of the trish temperment to the 
public. For example, in his political biography Lord George 
Bentink, he stated, "these barbarous distempers had their 
origin in the tenure of land in Ireland and in the modes of 
its occupation," and "the Irish peasant had to choose between 
starvation and assassination.” Benjamin Disraeli, Lord 
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George Bentink (London: Archibald Constable and Company, 
1905 [18527 .), pp. 80-1; However, in private, his vehemence 
showed through. Speaking of Mrs. Bulwer, whom he regarded 
as an enemy, he stated, “you must not mistake her jolly good 
nature as an evidence of feeling: it is merely the impulse 
of Irish blood. Indeed, she is so thoroughly the daughter 
of Erin that I never see her without thinking of a hod of 
mortar and a potato. Nature certainly intended that she 
should console her sorrows in Potteen. . . ." Quoted in 
Repert Blake, Up. cit.., p. 155. 


Mee vais ae debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. ixxxi (Aug. 22; 1844),.p. 103. 

38a ccordin, to David Large, "of the ‘Irish interest! 
of 105 in January, 1833, only 34 could be classed as Whigs." 
Daydd Larges Up. cites; p. 369. 


27 1pid., Peaoees 


Pibece policies contributed to the reorganization 
of the Orange order in 1843 under Lord Enniskillen. 


"1 parliamentary debates (House of Lords), 3rd 
Somiea. vel 2 i x1110\ lec. O5@164/), .p. 1030; speaking, in 
June, 1848, about certain Irish workers who were dismissed 
from their drainage projects, he maintained,"they had invari- 
ably conducted themselves as honest, industrious, and peace- 
ful men as the lower orders of the Irish always do." Ibid., 
vol. xevi (Vine? 19 1 1648)%, po, Ul22. 






+2Tpid., vol. lxix (May 16, 1843), p. 32h. 


+3 S06 Bavid, Large, Op. cit., ps 372. 
Lk 


Parliamentary debates (House of Lords), 3rd 
series, vol. lxvi (Aug. = Lek2s. Pen 922% 
L5 
Mb. , wel. Jaci i) (May BO, 28ke), w.. 2821. 
L6 


he Farl of Wicklow stated in 1842 that a with- 
drawal of the Maynooth grant would be "the height of absur- 
dity."” He further suggested that the grant should be increased 
so that "a higher class of people" may become priests. JIbid., 
vol. lxi (Apr. 14, 1842), p. 882; Earl Fontescue too spoke 
favourably of the Catholic priesthood, maintaining that 
"from no men or party in Ireland had he received such able 
assistance in prevention and suppression of crime." Ibid., 
vol. lxiii/ (May 30; 18h2), p. 613. 


48so6 Donald Southgate, The Passing of the Whigs 
(London: MacMillan & Co. Ltd., 1962.), pp. 193-217, for 
the divisions on Russell's coercion measures see appendix 
VI and VII. 


oid. , vols Ixii (May 24, 1842), p. 1121. 
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y debates (House of Commons, 3rd 


Tena p. 329. 





series, vol. ci 
[Ipid., p. 432. 


PO scale (House of Lords), 3rd series, vol. xciii 


(May 23; ley, SL. 


°*Thid., vol. lxvii (Mar. 23, 1843), p. 137h. 


>3Ibid., ps 1377. 


Shi pid. , (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. lxvii 


(Mar. 9, 1843), p. 822. 


>? Thid (House of Lords), 3rd series, vol. xcvi 


(Dec. 16, 1847), p. 681. 
Oth, 


>" Toid., (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. xevii 
(Apr. 7, 1848), 


Bouoted in svelynakenley, Ope. clit... Vel mw pm Gl 


w4Ibid., p. 102. 


OO Tad aM Lewy, 8,552 


Slinid., vol. ii, p. 49. 

62Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol ier inetimauie KADEN, yeni. 

O31pid., vol. xevi (Nev. 29, 1847), p. 382. 

Chipsa., VOU. xevi. Wer. YO, 3647)5 4p. 10212 


O5Ipid., vol. xcix (July 14, 1848), p. 1312. 

haocae, 

iNgeoea Senior, “Ireland in 1843" in Journals, Con- 
versations and Essays relating to Ireland (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., Meoevovels i Sipe . 7 

OS tbid. 
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"’tpid, 
73 . 
The Edinburgh Review, vol. 75 (1842), p. 471. 
ThIpid., vol. 79 (1844), pp. 189-90. 
Ibid., pe 90 
76Ibid., vol. 93 (1851), p. 213. 
"Parliamentary debates (House of Lords), 3rd 
series, vol. xcviii (June 23, 1848), p. 1022. 


g 
TM Tpids) p.°10283. bids) vol. 1xi (May 8). 1843)) 
BAL i136 )e 


79Ibid., vol. c (July 21, 1848), p. 962. 
S0Ipid., vol. XCV (Nov. 235 1847), Do 1LGz21% 


8laithough a distinction may be made between 'wor- 
king class' radicals and simple ideologically radical parlia- 
mentarians. 
82 
JeUAPURY WalYinestons*Ops"éres, "pr e262e 


Cinerwah Ausubel, John Bright, Victorian Reformer 
(London: John Wiley & Sons, 1966.), p. 160. 


8h Joseph MacCabe, Life and Letters of George 


Jacob Holyoake (London: Watts & Co. PHLGOSy)) vols + ep? 150. 





SoThe Westminster Review, vol. 41 (1842), p. 243. 
86Ipid., Volmek7 (1847), po 121. 
57 Tetakewrereso!«(ehefSrpy 32s 


SoH erman AUsubeissopescits; pr 37. 
Chapter V 

lpiackwoods Magazine, vol. 50 (July-Dec., 1848), 
Bonelli. 


“For a description of the Irish character, and its 
alleged similarities to that of the lower working classes of 
England see Appendix VIII. 


2Quoted in L. P. Curtis, Anglo-Saxons and Celts 
(Bridgeport: New York University Press, 19 rao fake 
Robert Knox's The Races of Man appeared. in 1850 and was read 
widely. 
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Parliamentary debates (House of Commons) 3rd 
series, vol. c y 1848} 696: in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary on Historical spore Lee ohae the 1840's, ‘race’ is 
taken to mean “a tribe, nation er people regarded as of com- 
mon stock" and “one of "the great divisions of mankind, 
having certain physical peculiarities in common." Thus the 
contemporary meaning of race was in existence in Early Vic- 
torian times; according to Macaulay, “in no country has the 
emnity of race been carried further than in England.“ Ibid, 





Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
Series, vel lxvil (March 2h, 1643), p. 1312. 


Ostanley to Peel, March 10, 1844 in C. S. Parker, 
Sir Robert Peel from his Private Corres ondence, vol. iii, 
Dr lee 


Tone Quarterly Review, vol. 68 CAB SPA ES Gel | Shc hety: 
8 


Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. xcv (Nov. 29, 1847), p. 967. 
7Ibid, 


10, though Burke and Wellington were Anglo-Irish, 
and did not equate themselves with the Irish peasantry, their 
ancestral ties with the Celtic peoples were acknowledged. 


llparliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. lxvii (May Rieprlek 3), PeilILas Palmerston to 
Lord Pannure quoted in Louis J. Jennings, Op. cit., vol. ii, 
Pere07 . 

1 2p or the Irishman stereo-typed by Punch see 
Appendixes IX, X, and XI. 

13 


14 


See Lawrence J. McCaffrey, Op. cit., pp. 1-9. 


Blackwoods Magazine, vol. 1lxiii (Jan.-dJune, 1848), 
Bmeo2oe 
+3 


Parliamentary debates (House of Lords) 3rd 
series, vol. 1xviii (May 3, 1843), p. 1366. 
l6tpid,, vol. c (July 20, 1848), p. 32h. 
l7Gerhart Saenger, The Social Psychology of Pre- 
judice (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1053, hy 
fed 36 
18 


vol. xcvix ( 







Parliamentary debates (House of Lords) 3rd series, 
June 23, 1848), po 922. 


1 Por English national pride see Walter Houghton, 
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me Victorian Frame of Mind (New Haven: Yale University 


Preseyel9570), pp. 44-47. 
“OParliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
Series, vol M@ixvim vo une |e O1ShL «pre 101 Ze 
oat 
Quoted in Stuart J. Reid, Life and Ietters of 


the First Earl of Durham (London: Longmans, Green-éCo,, 1906). 
VObGadAlsap. 9S. 


22 The Quarterly Review, vol. 68 (1841), p. 338. 
ee 
Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
Series, vol. Ixxxix (Sept. 20, 1846), p. 682. 


é4Tpid., vol. cxi (Feb. 4, 1851), p. 822; Ibid., 
vol. xcev (Dec. 10, 1847), ys MPs 
: 25 ied in Sir Evelyn Ashley; Op. cit., vel. i, 
Bs 457. 


Sacenitenensan debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
Series, volaexev (lec. 9) 1847), -p. 1113. 
2’Ipid., vol xcii (April 11, 1848), p. 502. 


28 cordon Allport defines ethnic prejudice as "an 
antipathy based upon a faulty and inflexible generalization. 
It may be felt or expressed. It may be directed towards 
a group as a whole, or towards an individual because he 
is a member of that group." The Nature of Prejudice (New 
Yerk: Harper & Row, 1958.), p. 10. ‘Racist’ is here taken 
to mean the simple attributing of certain social criteria 
as predominating improportionally amongst the genetic sub- 
classes of mankind. 


*2ouoted in Sir Dennis leMarchant, Op. cit., p. 453. 


30C ommissioners of Public Works to the Lords of 
the Treasury, Uctober 10, 1846, p. l1i22 Correspendence.. . . 
Relating to the measures adopted for the Relief of Distress 
in Ireland in Sessional papers (House of Commons), vol. lL 


(18L7), p. 764. 


31 Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the state of the Law and Practice in respect to the 
Occupation of the land in lreland in Ibid., vol. xix (1845), 
p. ll2; Papers relating to the aid afforded to the Distressed 
Unions in the West of ieee in Tp dices V.OlLon XLVLL (1849), 


piwlLOlO. 


“parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd 


series, vol. 1xxi (Aug. 22, 1843), pp. 760. 
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Ibid., vol. Ixvii (Mar. 25, 1843), p. 1501. 


A4Tpsa., vol. Ixvi (Feb. 20, 1843), p. 904. 


7the Greville Diary, Philip W. Wilsen ed. (Ter- 
onto: Doubleday & Page & Co., 1927.), p. 353. 


6 
3 vee above, p. 75. 


7 Pauliawenbtar debates (House of Lords), 3rd 

Sevies, tyel lixviti; (Bee sic; @8h7), p. 823. 
Loe 
3 Ebidsjtvell. x<ev wiley (9297 (16L7) ,=paeloz2: 


*7oueted in The Croker Papers, Louis J. Jennings 
ed. (Lenden: John Murray, 1884.), vel. ii, p. AAT. 

+Ooueted in J. C, Beckett, The Making of Modern 
Ireland (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1966.), p. 350. 


For the divisions taken on the coercion measures 
of 1846, 1847 and 1848 see appendices V, VI, and VII. 

2 

i The two notable exceptions on the question of 

national guilt were Lord Ashley and John Bright, Accerding 
to Ashley, "I can never speak of that country /+reland 
without shame and remorse. Centuries of misgovernment and 
neglect have brought that island into the condition it is 
now ine. . . The evils of that country spring from her 
social system, and spring from her religion, both alike 
traceable to this country, and both demanding the sympathy 
and succour of the English people." Edwin Hodder, Op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 997.) for Bright's views on English responsibility 
for the state of Ireland see Herman Ausubel, John Bright: 
Victorian Reformer (London: John Wiley & Sons, 1906.7, 
pp. 38-40. 


+> parliamentar debates, 3rd series, vol. xcv 
(Dec. 7, 1847), pe le27. Upon this assertion, John O'Connell 
said that "I think it is a question of order whether this 
buffoonery should go on." It is very telling of the parlia- 
mentary attitude that the Speaker thereupon called O'Connell 
out of order for using the word 'buffoonery'. JIJbid., p. 1228. 


4hIn the complex race controversies which followed 
upon The Origin of Species and which formed a significant 
aspect of late nineteenth century social and scientific 
thought, the Celt was generally regarded as not all that 
dissimilar to the Anglo-Saxon. Most theories aligned the 
Teutonic and Nordic races with Anglo-Saxons and Celts 
against the Latin peoples. See Ruth Benedict, Race: Science 
and Politics (New York: The Viking Press, 1957. 
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4886 Eric Strauss, Op. .cit., pp. 67-9. 


46Parliamentar debates (House of Commons) 3rd 
series, vol. xcv (Nov. 29, 1847), p. 861. 
Chapter VI 

tGeorge Meredith, Celt and Saxon (London: Con- 
Stable and Company, 1910.), p. 34. 

<The Irish M.P.s were invariably indentified as 


"Irish," and on many occasions English Members would specify 
to whom they were directing their speech. For example, see 


Parliamentary debates (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. 
xev (Dec. 7, 1847), p. 1012; on one occasion, T.Urquhart, 
Member for Stafford, said that “the presence of Irish Members 
in this House is an indignity as well as an evil." Ibid., 
vol. c (Julyl269 1848)77p. 893. 


3By the “popular political press" it is meant 
those publications not avowedly supporting any political party. 


BAST: The Times, July 14, 1848; alse see Punch, 
vol. 14 (1848), p. 57; also, on the description by Punch of 
the impending uprising of July, 1848, see Appendix XII. 

>The Times, July 26, 1848. 

acHtae July 27) Tene. 

7Punch, vol. 15 (1848), pp. 71-73. 

8see The Examiner, July 20, 1840, and July 28, 1848. 

7Tbid., August 12, 1844. 

10The Monthly Review, vol. 3 (July, 1843), p. 175. 


‘apart Jessie of Leith", in The Monthly Magazine, 
vol. 3 (January-June, 1840), p. 605 


12see Thomas Flanagan, The Irish Novelists 1800- 
1850 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959.), Pe 386 


13Tbid., p. 37- 
1A samuel Lever, Handy Andy, A Tale of Irish Life 
(Chicago: M. A. Donohue and Seipeaye ne a [tsa] .), pew 
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10p1anagan, Opecite,, §p.13.0, 


Maria Edgeworth, "Castle Rackrent” in Stories of 
wiist tis (London: George Routledge and Sons Limited, 1892.), 
pp. -5L., 


18patrick Murray, quoted in Thomas Flanagan, Op. 
Cite Ds. od (tb. 


17 ele Banim, Crohoore of the Billhook (London: 
Simon and McIntyre, 1848.), pp. 10-11. 
vi 20th Edinburgh Review, vol. excvi (October, 1852), 
Dp a - © 


ak 
William Carleton, Stories of Irish Life (Dublin: 
The Talbot Press Limited, n.d. p. 187. These were taken 


from *Traits and Stories of the Trish Peasantry. 
“Thee hog 3" 


i 
er Horatio Krans, Irish Life in Irish Fiction 
(New York: AMS Press Inc., 1966 [1903] .), pp. 117-19. 


ehnhe Monthly Review, vol. 3 (July, 1843), p. 275. 


<Tbid., p. 276. For Thackeray's account of "the 
best friend I evec ‘had in the world" which is a characteristic 


response to the Irish lack of sophistication, see Appendix 
iil. 





26 
William Makepeace Thackeray, Irish Sketch Book 
(bonder: Chaptan and Hall, 1843.),.yol, dio. 


£7 


Bsr iene YORK: 175 , 


2Iquoted in T. H. S. Escott, Anthony Trollope 
(Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press Inc., 1967.), p. 52. 

20ceorge Meredith was deeply attached to the Irish 
people. See Jack Lindsay, George Meredith, His Life and 
Work (London: The Bodley Head, 1956.), pp. 304-06; his 
novel Celt and Saxon describes the Irish, mainly in the per- 
son of Patrick O'Donnell, as carefree and exuberant. 


Tigtdiap. 102. 





Zlouoted in R. B. Martin, The Dust of Combat (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1959.), ps. 22h. 


32Thomas Carlyle, Chartism (London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1942.), pp. 26-27. 


23exm Leet eeoUrels, Up. cCLU.sepp. 42-13. 
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Quoted imorthicery etanley, lhe Lire and Con- 
respondence of Thomas Arnold (London: B. Fellowes, 1845.), 
Veen ne jonas i — 








Quoted in E. T. Cook, The Life of John Ruskin 


(London: George Allen and Company Limited, 1911.), p. 36 


ord: 








| $/Prederick Engels, The Conditions of the Working 
Class in England (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1958 [1844].), 
ee ORE Se 





Sierbert Spencer, Social Statistics (London: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1910 [1868].), p. 14; J. Bradley, 
''Treland" in Blackwoods Magazine, vol. 56 (June, 1844), 
p. 644. 


"Thid., vol. 54 (August, 1843), p. 264, and vol. 
poe herrins 1044), ps ols. 


Oror Bccounts Of the clashes that occurred: be- 
tween the Irish and the native English employed in railway 
construction, see The Report of the Select Committee on 
Railway Labourers in Great Britain in Sessional papers (House 
of Commons), vol. x111 (1846), pp. 420-56; see also Terry 
Coleman, Op. cit., pp. 59-63. 


Henry Mayhew, London Labour and the London Poor 
(London: Frank Cass and Company Dimi tedem loo, 118511 a); 
Vol, ele Dae l04. 


A2 














Geen a Need acksonepOD Glin ss Peels. 


See Thomas N. Brown, Irish American Nationalism, 
1870-1890 (New York: J. B. Lippencott Co., 1966 ei peeloe 





oliver Macdonagh, Ireland (Englewood Cliffs, 
Noo). : WePrentice-Hallelnc., 19085) 9p. 126: 


Epilogue 


t Quoted in Philip Magnus, Gladstone (New York: E. 
P, Dutton. 6.Co. Inc., 19643), p-\/5- 


2xccording to J. A. Jackson, The Irish were considered 
an inferior people as early as Norman times.) Jens Jackson, 
Ops Cid 0D. 12s 

S 


T. B. Macaulay, The History of England (Philadel- 
phia: Porter and Coates, News Tso], VoOlealL <a. 
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‘Pari amentar debates (House of Commons), 3rd 
series, vol. xcix (June 22, 1648), p. 626. 


Herbert Speneér 2 Op. .61b.1106 32). 
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The number of Irish-born in, Britain between 1780 and 1960. Taken from 
J. A. Jackson, Op. Cit., apps 
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APPENDIX IV 


Final divisions on Peel's Maynooth Bill of May, 1845. Parliamentary 
debates (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. lxxxi (May 29, 1845), pp. 750- 
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Mamiuon, Lord C. 
Hizrcournt,G G. 3 
Hetton, Cet. Vv. 
Heneace ares, LW. 
Deneeres se 
Het ‘ker, Laid 
Herbert, ruho. & 
Heron, S Sir ki. 
Hervey, Lord a 
Hind., Ae fee 
liobtouse, rt hnSur d. 
Boles: hos 1. 4'C. 
Hope, hon. c. 
Hope, G. W 
Horso an, b. 
Howard, hon. C.\v. 
dfoward, hon. By Gt 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 
Hur W. 
Ingestre, Vesci. 
esme3, sir V¥,C. 
vera yn, Karl 
Soca yo, Viect. 
Jelly, f 
Labnuchere, 
Lawton, fi. 
Lennox, Lod A 
laddaighan. HoT; 
Linec +, ar. of 
Listowel, Bart of 
Lh, « 

Mackonne mi WWiai 

_izonamara, Afajcr 
biGeash nie ae fh. 
MéNeill, D. 
Mehon, Viset. 
Manne:s, Locd J. 
Niarshall, 07, 
Nort. < 

Martin, C. W. 
Neate, Qed. 
Matheson, J. 
NMitcaife, H. 
Mitchell, T. A 
Nordauet, Sir J. 
Murphy, F. 4S. 
Nevine re 
Nicl oll, ae 
ieee nes aay. ae 
O’Bnen, J. 

O’ Connell, Af. J. 
O'Can>e Don, The 
O'Ferrail, H. M. 
Oswa.d, J. 
Owen, S:° J. 
Hakington, J. S. 
Palmersion, Visct. 
Piuccwer, J. 
Patten, J 
Peel, tt 


Peal, J. 


So st 


riebntf. 


Y, 
hon. Sir R. 
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Poadarres, E,W. Teancat, J. i. 
Philipe, G. BR. Thesigar, Si: ©. 
Phitluots, 2. Toliginache, hon. F. J, 
Pigot, tt. be. D. Tombine, C. 
Pigot, Sir H. Tow: eley, J. 
Power, J. Trelawuy, J. §. 
Preed, W. T. Trench, Sir E,W. 
Pusey, P. Trevor, hon. GR. 
Rawden, Col. Toes H: A, 

Re lisgwu, T. NN, Vane, Lo:3 I. 
Rerion, G, W. J. Vernon, GH, 


Roche, E. B. Villers, Viset. 
Roebuck, J. A. Weather, Ic, 
Boas, D. R. Wall=() ois. 
Houad, J. Warberton, BH. 
Rous, Cape. We'son, WW. H, 


Rumbold, ©. F. Vian) erie 
Russe, Lord J. Wellesicy, Lord C. 
Russell, Lord E. Weniyss, Uapt. 
Nusselt, C. Wester a, hon J. 
Sandon, Visci. White, S. 

Sey nour, Lord Whitmore, f. C. 
Seymou Sir HOS, Wade, Sir T. 
Sheil, rt. hoo. RL. Wilchere, WW, 
Smith, B. Winningien, Sir I, 
Sapthytt.ns.1.6.C. Wood, C: 
Somerset, Lord G. Wood, Cots T. 
Semervilie, Sus W. BT. Worsley, Lord 
Some:, J. Wortley, hn. J.S. 
Stanshelg Wo RC. Wrehtson, W. 8. 
Stamon, We. H. W yonrhon.C.W LW 


Siacoten, Sic G, T. Wynn, Sir WOW, 
Stuai’. U rd J. \Yyse,1- 


Stuart, W.V. Yorke; ton Ea T. 
Strutc, E. TELLERS. 
Sutton, hon. 17. M, Youn,, J 
Tencred, tH. W.. Banng, fh. 


Houce adjourned at 8 quarter past {79 
o'clock, 
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APPENDIX V 


MN 


The divisions on Peel's Coercion bill of May 1 and June 25, 1846. 


a 


son a ie P A ; ‘ =p Ae “ = : 
The difference is indicative of the Tory desire to bring down Peel because 
of his’ stand on the repeal of the Corn Laws. Parliamentary debates (House of 


Commons), 3rd series, vol. lxxxv (May 1, 1845), pp- 1406-9; Ibid., vol. lxxxvii 


(June 25, 1846), pp» 127-32. 
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May 1, 1846. 


List of the Aves. 
Acland, Sir T: DR Bailey, Je 


| 
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Aclaad, T. D. Raillie, C 
A'Court, Capt. Railtie, 2. 
Acton, Col. Baillie, W. 
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Bateson, T. 
Recker, W. 
Renbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Mentinck, Lord G. 
Keatinek, Lord il. 
Bereaford, ba). 
Rlackburne, J. 3. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Hokdero, H. u. 
Bortheick, TI’. 
Bot@eld, B. 
Bowles, Adin. 


Brooke, Lord 


Cardwell, bp. 

Carew, W. OT. P. 

Carnexic, hon. Capt. 

Cavendish, hon. GM. 
tae, Vince. 

Chichester, Lord J. LD. 

Cholimoudelev, bun. Ll. 

Ubri. 2 ROA; 

Chute, W. L. W 

Clayton, R. R. 

Clers. rt. hon. Sir G. 

Clifton, J.T. 

Clive, Visct. 

Clive, hoo. R. 1. 


Cock buen, rt. hun, Sir G. 


Collette, W. R. 
Comptoo, U. C. 
Covolly, Col. 
Coote, Sie CH, 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hoa. A. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hou. W. F. 
Crippe, W. 
Dasmer, bon, Col 
Davis, D. A. 
Deedes, W 


Depison, J. F. 
Nenieun, b. K. 
Yhckineon, F. I. 
Dodd, 0 
Douglas, Sir IT. 
Douglas, Su (. E. 
Dowgiae, J.D. 8. 


Duckworth, Sie J.T. 8. 


Dugilale, 7. S. 

Duncannon, Viset. 
Duncombe, bon 4. 
Duncombe, boa. O, 


Protection of Life 


{COMMONS } 
Filmer, Sire. Lawson, A. 
Fitemaurico, hoa. W. Lefroy, A 
Fitasoy, hoo UL. Legh, oC. 


Flower, Sir J. 
Plover, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G.C. W, 
Forman, TS. 

Fox, CR, 

Fox, S01 

Frewen, €. Tl. 
Fuller, A. bE. 
Gardner. J.D. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladetone, Capt 
Glynne, Sir S. KR 
Crdeon, be 

Gordon, hon, Caps. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, WO, 

Gore, W. KR. O, 
Goulburn, rt. hon. I. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sur J. 
Ciranby, Marg. of 
Greene, T 

(sregory, W. UT. 
Griuusditeh, T. 
Grogan, FE. 

Craeat, Sie f, 

Mall, Col 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F 
Ialsev, T. 1”. 
ifaunitou, J. LT. 
Hamalton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Haamer, Str J. 
Harcourt, GU. G. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Vayea, Sir F. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt bon, 8. 
Hervey, Lard A. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgnen, R. 

Hogy, J. W. 
YJolmen, bon, W. A. 
Hope, Sur J. 


Hetham, Lord 
Houldaworth, T. 
Uoward, hou. CW. G. 
Howard, hou. ©. G. G. 
Howard, Sir K. 
Hudson, @ 

Hagher, Wo. 
Husewy, 1. 

Ingratre, Vict. 

Jngliw, Sie H.W. 
James, Sir W.C. 
Jermyn, Fart 
Johnatone, Sir J, 
Jobnatune, U. 

Joven, Caps. 

Kelly, Sir F. 

Kemble, H. 

Knightly, Sir C. 


Jabouchere, rt. how. I. 


Larabtoo, HH. 
Lascelles, H. 
Lasceloe, how. W, S. 


Taron, Sir C, 
Lindsay, hon. Capt, 
lawkharct, W. 
Lowther, Sie J. VW. 
Lvall, G 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
MNenil, D. 

Mahon, Viact. 


Manners, Lord CS, 


Martin, CW 
Masterman, J. 
Maxweli, hon, J. 1, 
Moynell, Capt. 
Mildmay, If. Se, J. 
Miles, PWS 
Miler, WwW. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Morgan, 0, 
Morpeth, Viset. 
Manday, EF M. 
Neeld, J. 

Neville, i. 

Newry, Visct. 
Norreye, Lord 
Northland, Vaaet. 
Omanisten, Dom 
Paksugton, JS. 
Palmer, RK. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pecl, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Viumpire, J. 1’. 
Polhill, F. 

Powell, Col 
Rashieigh, W. 
Reid, Sir JOR. 
hed, Col. 

heptn, GW. 0. 
Race, BL OR. 
Richards, RK. 
Rolleeton, Cal 
Round, C. (s 
Jlound, J. 
Rumbold, C. Lb. 
Ruaechi, Lord J. 
Russell, C, 


(Ireland) Bill, &e. 
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Rurecll, I DW. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viect. 
Seott, bon ¥. 
Seriner, oA 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sar H.W. 
Shelburne, Fart of 
Shirley, E. J 
Smith. A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smythe, bon, G 
Someract, Lord G. 
Somerton, Viect, 
Sotherun, T. U.S. 
Spooner, K. 
Stanley, hon, W. O. 
Stanaficld, W. R. C. 
Stuart, HH. 

Sutton, hoa. M. 
Taylor, Ff. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thompeon, Ald. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tolletnache, J. 
Tomhine, G, 

Tower, . 

Trench, Sir FW, 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, ! 

Tyrell, Sir J.T. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G If 
Vallters, Visec. 
Vyse, MoU RU, 
Waddington, Uf. 8. 
Wal,ole, 8. Ul 
Walsh, Sir J. 1s. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Winningion, Sur T. 
Wodehoure, B. 
Wom, 

Wood, Cul. 

Wood, Col, T 
Worcester, Marg. of 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


YELLORS. 
Young, J. 
Baring, IU. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, II. A. 
Aldam, 

Archbold, &. 
Armeatrong, Sur A. 
Raine, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Rarnand, E.G. 
Tearton, Sir H.W. 
Bell, v. 

fiellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, bon. IT. F. 
Wake, MJ, 
Blewiet, R. J. 
Rouverie, hon, #. P 
Bowen, J, 

Rowring, Dr. 
Hridgeman, H. 
Bright, J 
Unotherton, d. 


Browne, RK. 1D. 
Busfeild, Ww. 

Butler, hon. Col. 
Rutler, oS 

Carew, hon, R. S. 
Cavendioh, hor, C.F, 
Chapman, BR. 
Chriatic, WD. 
Cobden, K. 
Colebronke, Sir T. E. 
Collect, J. 

Collins, W. 

Corbally, M. E. 
Crawford, WS 
Curten, U.K. 
Dalrymple, Ca 

Dm eeon, lion Vv 

1 Eynoourt, rt. ba. C. T. 
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Doke. Sir J, 
Dunean, Vist. 
Duncan, 4s. 
Duncombe, T. 
Enente, U 
Famonde, Ste T, 
Bivans, Sie Do Wh, 
Ewart, W. 
Pielden, ae 
Fitaverald, ROA, 
Fitvroy, Lord. 


Fitzwilliam, hon, 3. W. 


Fleet woud, Sie B.D, 
Forster, M 

Coare, dom a. 
(ueangee, T.C, 
Grattan, Ul 

Vall, Sar U 
Mation, Capt. V. 
Ilawes, B, 

Hay, Sir ALT, 
Dleneage, | Fe 
Hindley, € 
Hollow. K 
Hlorsman, & 
Viumphery, Add. 
Keily, J. 
Tangston, 1.1L. 
Layard, Capt. 
Maenamara, May. 
M-Curthy, A. 
M'Tagg:.rt, Sir J. 
Marjortbanks, 8S, 
Marshall, W. 
Marland, UJ 
Milton, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G ‘ 
Moleeworth, Sir W, 
Morris, 1 
Mortyn, hon KE. M 1 Pe 
Napice, Sie €. 
Norrvys, Sie J.D. 
O'Brien, J. 
O'brien, T. 


O'Connell, D 
O ( onmel, M4 
(Ve onaell, J 
VC omor Tho 
gto, SOE, 
Vaget, Cul: 
Vattienn, J! 
Peehell, Cape 
Vidiges. M. 
View, ot hon 1 
Piuniridge, Cape. 
Vonsonts, lo CRIA 
Powell, C 
Power, 0 
Vrotheren, b., 
Rawdon, Cyl. 
Kieacde, Job. 
Woeh, DI. 
Rawbuehk, JL A. 
Momally, J. 
Woes, DK 
Rus<ell, Lord b. 
Serope, Go. 
Somers, J 1 
Somerville, Sie W. M 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E 
Tancred, 1. W. 
Thoenely, T. 
Trelawny, J. 8. 
Turner, F 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburten, IT. 
Ward, Il. 4; 
Watson; WoL. - 
Wan, J.T. 
Wilhams, W. 
Worshey, tard 
Weee, T. 
Yorke, HLM. 
TVLLERA. 
tache, FE. B 
«Connell. MI 
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June 25, 


Protection of Life 


1846. 


Last of the AYES. 





Alford, Viect. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnot, hoa. ie 
Actell, W. 

Ausica, Col. 

Yagot, bon. W, 
Baillie, Col, 

Failie, If. J 
Paluwin, B. 

Rar rily, Hi, 

Paving, T. 

Baring, rt. hon. W, B. 
Rhatoson, T. 

Pockett, W. 

Bell, 3. 

Penhow, J. 

Pernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. 1, 
Bodkin, W. ie 
Botkeld, B. 

PRewler, Adin. 

Poyd, J. 

Nramston, T. W. 
Briscoe, M. 

Broadley, IL 

Troe rho, ete. abe 
Breee, Tard tie 
Broger, W. 1, 

Li aotley, b. 

E: BITC, ha Sey 1. K. 
Camps ‘1, Sir Ti, 
Care oll, ar 
Core, el 
gic, ‘a Ce 
ise, Bary. of 
; Vieet. 
wer Lost dw, 
Ch oly OnGciey, hen, Me 
Chute, Wi, £3; a5 de 
Clemente, Vise. 
Clerk, st. hoa. Siz Q. 
Clive, Viset. 

Clive, ton. RU 






+e 


Coekbarn, rt. ba 
Cole, hon. 1. A 
Collett W.R 


Su G: 


Z Compton, ty, C. 


Ceanolly, Col. 
Coote, Sur C, a 
Cory, rt. ber, 


eee pots 
Cripps, 

Jiarser, ued Col, 
Davis, 'p. AGS, 


Riceelegs Nie 
shes, Bs B 
Dickinson, ¥. 
Dodd, GQ. 

Douglas, Sir 
Lorigiss, ig C. 
Dov! aa, J “ Dp. S 
Douro Marg. a 
Dowdeswell, V. 
Drummond, fT. ye 
Duckworth, Sir d. T. B. 


Dugiae, W. S 
De Pre, "C. G, 
East, J.B. 

Ent por, Vict. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir Ke 
Fialyp, Visct. 
Entwiatc, W. 

E Neourt, a. G KR, 
Folder, W. 
Fergusoa, § Sir R.A 
Fil ner, Sir | ah 
Fitanauried, ae 
Mitzroy, hon. 


Fiower, Sir 3 

Forbes, W. 

bure:tur, hon, GC, WW. 
Foriuan, Teas ; 

For, S. LL. 

Gardner, J. os 
Giynne, f Sie S. 
Gedscn, i 

Gordon, hon, Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, WE & 
Gonlborn, rt. hea. A, 
Gralam, rt. hon, Sir J, 
Greene, ce 

Gregory, We U. 


‘ 
: 


ie 
qe 


{COMMONS} 


Griasditch, T. 
Crreg an, E: 

Hato, YS Tee 

fall, Col, 
Hamilton, J. 1. 
Hamiltes, G 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Tnsailton, Lant C. 
Rampden, R. 
Maniner, Sir J. 
Uayea, Sie B. 
Henenge, Gu. W. 
flerbert, vt. han. § 
lervey, Lord 1. 
Vodyeon, F, 
\Yoverge, Je Ww. 


Moalnnes, hon, W. °C, 


ope, A. 

Hope, G. W, 
Jlar aby, ae 

He ain, } yd 
tian Wie. 
Inglis, Sir lh. Le 
duises, Sir VW. 
Jemaya, bart 
docelyn, \ mes 





Tobin ive, Sir J, 
toa stoue, HH. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelly, cr Ses 
kK OU th ep] 
Iker, D.3 3) 
kirk, 2. 
Laavilen, ben, EB. 
Lascelles, lion. W. Se 
fafroy, A. 
Legh, G: & 
Lemon, Sir C, 
Leslie, CP. 
Linsa! ov, i ‘eri af 
Linitenyz, hon. Cay ve, 
Lechbart, A. ae 
Lehn gelds iver 
L gall, 
Ly frek, hah Gen, 
Mackenzie ee 
Mackenzie, Lowe - 
Mrs iGesoa e, 
Kf Neil, y). 
Mini ‘On, Vise te 
Mainwariug, T. 
Mauners, Lord 0, &. 
Maste. man, J. 
Maunsell, T. Pe 
Meyrell, "Capt. 
sildinay, HIaSt de 
angan, O 
Mundy, FE. M. 
Neville, KR. 
Seems Viset. 


bust nut) Bill 
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Wieholl, n, hon. J, 
Northland, Viect, 
Oswald, A. 

O«rn, Bie J. 
Paget, Lond W. 
Palmer, BR. 
Patten, J, W, 
Peel, rt. hoa, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, kon, Col, 
Polbill, F. 
Powell, Col, 

Reid, Col, 
Richards, 1. 
Round, C. G,. 
Kinund, J. 
Tonaheld, C. E. 
Ruesoll, C. 
Rausecll, JD, W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, 1: 
Sandon, Visct. 
Seymer, MH. H. 
Seymour, Sir HB, 
Shaw, rt. ben, P. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, EOF. 
Shirtey, BE. ! 
Sinith, A 

Smythe, bon, G. 
Sunollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord & 


Somertow, Viset. 
Sutheren, T. HLS 
© 


Spooner, R, 
Stewart, J. 
Stosart, U. 
Sution, han. Th. 2 

Vi osizer, Si in. a 

4) alert c} e, bon, FY, 
Tollomacta, d. 
Toraline, G. 

Tower, C. 

Trench, Sir F. W, 
Trevor, hon. G, KR. 
Jretter, d. 

Verner, Col. 

Verosp, G. I. 

Vexey, hon. T. 
Villiere, Visct. 
Vivian, Tike 

Yelby G. i. 

Aes Ne sivy, Lond C. 

Wood, Cel. 

Wood, Col, 7. 
Wortley, line Se 
VWiynn, rtehon, C47. WY. 

TELLELs, 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 


Dist of tha Noes. 


Act onhy jt A. 


Aidam, 

Allix, y a 

Anson, hon. Col 
Archbold, '. 
Armstroug, oie A. 
Arvadel and Sverey, 


pall of 


Tankea, G. 
Jisnnerman, A. 
Daring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Yiarnard, E.G. 
Barron, Sir ex ¥. 
Bellew, R. ¥ 

Nenett, J. 

Jeane, ee 

Hentine’s, Lord «. 
Beatlock, Lord 14 


Bercefurd, Masur 


of 


: - Fo - i 
rors. ert q 


— 


_ 
alt b _— ‘ lad 
; mye. “en 
a! By , * 
z, — 
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Rerkeloy, hon. C, 


Berkeley, hen. Cert. 
Hprkeis v, hon, H. F. 
terkeley, hoa, G. F, 
Bern: al, K. 
Blackione, W. S. 
Hake, M. J. 
Wed. a, Af Alp 
Borthwick, P. 
Reuveris, hoa. E. P. 
Bowes, J. 
Lines Dr. 
Bred ohn IY, J, 
Veviense: We 
seig hot, de 
Ye Ruler, \t. 
Broekichurat, J. 
Brotherton, J, 
Rrowne, R. D. 
Bock, ©. W. 
Butkeloy, Sir BR, BW. 
Buller, €, 
Thulier, EF. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Barrell, Sir C. FO 
Busftald, W. 
Beng, &. 
Beng, rt. bon. G. Ss 
Callaghan, D. 
Carew, hen. RS. 
Cavendish, hoa C.C. 
Cavendish, hou. GQ. H, 
Chapinaa, 3B. 
Christic, We BD. 
Christopher, % A. 
Churchill, Lord A. 8. 
Coy, Siz W. 
Cosa, R. 
Colebroske, 
Collett, J. 
Collins, W. 
Corha ally, M4. E. 
Cowper, ben. W. FP. 
Crai iy, WwW rs ey 
Craxford, W. 
Curteis, 17. Be 
Delaway, L ard 
Balrymple . Cant 
Daven, ck hr avs 
Deniwn, WwW. 7 
Venizon, J. E. 
Dennistovn, J. 
IY Eyrcourt, rt. ba.¢.T. 
Dick, Q. 
Diswach, B. 
Dui, J. 
Duke, Sir a 





Sindee ic 


Dupeanson, Viset. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dencombo, hon. O. 
Bhat: idea, Adis. 
Dendas, F. 

Dundas, D 
Fusthope, Sir J. 

E hei ine ars on, Vi tect. 
Lilien, rt. ee ‘he 
Ettice, Fi 
Elplinetone, Sis U. 
Facott, B. 

Eemon? O, fie tr. 
Eguall, i, 


Berner 


4d} fomened? MeSate 


Evans, WW. 

Pare, Sie Pe ZL, 
Ewut, W. 

F-Uowes, b. 

Forgeusen, Col. 

Finch, G. 

Vitrgoral a, R.A. 
Fitzroy, Lond C. ; 
Fitzaitliam, hoa. G. W. 
Fleet woud, Sir PH. 
Forster, M, 
French, F. 

Fulier, A.B. 
Gilson, T. M, 
Gill, T. 
Gixburne, ¥. 

Grech, B.S 
Gore, bon, Ry 
Goring, C 
Gronbys, Marq. of 
Granger, T. «. 
Gratton, H. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir G, 
Grosvenor, Lord it. 
Gucet, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Mailyborton, LAF .G. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Harcourt, G, G. 
Herris, hon, Capt. 
Hastie, A. 
Hatton, Cape. V. 
Hawes, DB. 

Wayter, W. GC, 
Heatheoat, J. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Liencage, BE. « 
Henley, 3. WV. 

Heron, Sir 2, 

Hinde, J. HH. 

Vins Hey. C. 

Ho house, re: ha Sir J. 
}oulload, h. 

Riornman, E. 

Howard, hon. c. W. G. 
Howard, hon, FG. G. 
Hudson, @. 

Hume, J. 

Burapherg, Ald. 
Hurst, R. IL 

Tiusaey, T. 

Hart, W, 

Irton, §. 

Jervin, J. 

Johneon, Gen. 
sollufe, Sir WwW, q, il, 
Kelly, 3. 

Koight, FW. 
Raightley, Sir cc 
Babouchere, rt. bon. 1. 
Jainlton, iH 

Lai DKston, Ay pe 
Layard, Capt. 

Lance Lent G. 1G, 
Riddell, bun. LE. T: 
Lach, J. 

Long, W. 

Lowther, hon. Cal. 
Barcsulsy, rt. kon. TB. 
Miacwaniare, Major 
MCarthy, AL 

M ‘Pout, dM. 

hi ‘Laxg gait, Sir J. 


(lowe 255 


Raher, H, 

“i sitland, FP. 
Mangles, Tt. i). 
Mex Lets, Lard J. 
March, East of 
Marjonhanka, 3. 

Marehail, V7, 
Mendand, HL. 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, J, 

Mar ule, rt. hon, F, 


ics, v. 
Bu neg, R, re 


Milton, Visct. 
Matealfo, U1 
RMitehell, ye. iN 
M: ffatt, GC. 

Moles: worth, Sir W, 
Morpe 3h, Vi rect, 
Mortss, ID 
Mostyn, ba. EL MLL. 
Muntz, G. FL 
Napicr, Sir C€. 
Necld, J. 
Newdegzate, OLN, 
Newport, Viet, 
Normys, Lard 
Nerteys, Sir D. J, 
O'Brien, ALS. 
O'Brien, Wls 


('Briea, T. 


O'Cenncll, | 
O'Connell, M. 
O'Connell, &. J. 
O'Counell, é 
(VCenor Dou 
O'Ferrall, Re Mi 
Cates. Cou 
Ord, W. 
Oshorie, 2, 
Oswald, J. 
Packe, €. WwW 
Paget, Col. 
Palmerston, Viect. 
Varker, 1. 
Vattison, dis 
Vochell, Cant. 
ag sailarves, 3m Ww. WwW. 
hiliapa, Sir R. i. ee 
Pigot, rt. hon. D 
Hiumerdge, Capt. 
Pollington, Visct. 


Pumaonby, bn, CF. ALC. 


Powell, ¢ 
Power, I. 
Prive, Ste he 
Prrtherue, By 
Pulstord, ne 
Rarhleich, W. 
Kedingyn, THN: 
. endlesham, Load 
Ricardo, Ate tks 
tich, ee 
Hoehuck, J. A. 


(Sixth y ig fi). 


atlortan, Cad. 
Ramliy, 3. 
Rosa, 1, ft, 
Russell, Led J, 
Ruxell, Lert FE. 

{utherfurd, A. 
Neott, KR. 
Scoops, UT. 
Seyuwur, Lord 
Sbeil, rt. hon. R. X. 
Sieluene, Mert of 
Rhrridan. 3. Bb. 
Sibthorp, Col, 
Stat, JA. 
South, rt hea. KV. 
Somers, JY. 
Stank y, E. 
Stanles, bon, WO, 
Scanntic 14, Wood 
Staunton, Ste G. Ty 
Stuart, Lerd Aye 
Saart, W, Ve 
Stuart, J. 
Strickland, Sie 6, 
Strude, be. 
Tancred, Hh W. 
4p ay lor - Pe AS 
Theanpaam, Alc. 
Vhornely, PT. 
Toenctey, J. 
Vradl, Ge. 
Trelawny, J. & 
Troitisoe, Sir J, 
Tune, TEM, 
Toruer, FE. 
Trerell, Sir J. T, 
Vane, Bord LF. 
Villiem, hoa. C. 
Vivian, ie r. Cart 
Vyser RE HR i 
Vyvyan, Sir 3. HL 
Waddington, 14. §. 
Wakles, T, 
Walle Gea by 
Warhucton, fi. 
Ward, Il. G. 
Watson, W OP 
Wann, ite Ts 
White, S 
Veilde, Sir T. 
Withap », W. 
Winnin_ien, Sir T. By 
Wealchonee, &. 
Wood, ©, 
Worcester, Mere. of 
Wortley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Woynetham, J. LLC. 
Wyne, T. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Yorke, H. R. 

Te rhs 

Vik, Lord kb 
Soiuerville, Sie WW. 


Paired of 


ROAINDT, 
Abie Lord 
Be ~] d Fi 
Bla fe Sir V. 





Civile C. a 
a A ee 


FoR, 
Copeland, ALM. 
Biahemere, P. 
Raed, W.T 
Maawell, bon. J, 
Levea, Col. 


Egor Lon, Le af F. 
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Save) 
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lO3L = Birth ofa Princose— [C0 
AGAINSL, yar, 
Voward hor. J. KR. Cladatene, Cans 
Toware, hon, PH. Pope, Sur J. : 
Cartey, E. S. Pakington, J. & 
Langtoa, C. Raid, Sir J. 
Listowel, Lord Lisdsay, H. 
Bisciean, D. Ashley, hon. IL. 
C'Bricu, C. Attwood, J. 
O'Brien, J. Mephurn, Sir T, 
Pigot, Sir N. Whitmore, T. C 
Rawdon, Cob Acton, Col, 
Rico, E. Bt. Barrinwtea, Lon! 
Troubridge, Sir T. Gore, WO. 
Tufooll, H. M-Goechy, F. A. 
White, H. Cresawell, B. 
Philips, Grineditch, T. 
Attwood, F I. Smyth, Sur WH. 
leader, J. T Martin, C, W. 
Hildyard, 7. ob Frowen, C, 1, 


Absent, 
Ifuesey, A. 
Jnyestro, Lord 
Jamean, W. 
Rorrison, Sir 4. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Laweoun, A. 
Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowtucr, Sir cf 
Martir. T. B. 
Marton, G. 
Biiloa, P. W. S., 
Morgana, C. 
Mortvon, Gen, 
Morrinan, J. 
Neeld, J. 
Qesvluton, Lord 
Paget, Lord A. 
Vainer, G. 
Yr dips, G. BR. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumptra, J. 
Price, Kh. 
Vryse, P. 
Puxey, P. 
Rep tun, Q, 
Loche, De 
Scott, hon. F. 
Sanith, B. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stendish, C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taytor, Capt. 
hornhit, J. 
Turnor, (C 
Vivian, J. 
Walker, R. 
Walpole, S. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wemyes, J. 
Westenra, Cal, 
Walliams, T. P. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wyndham, Col. 
Wynn, Sir Wf 





Archdail, Cap. 
Arkeright, G. 
Hailey, ale 

Palfosr, & M. 
Barelzy, D. 
Rarneby, J 
Baskerville, T. 
Elewitt, Ro J. 
Boldero, H.C. 
Rrovke, Lord 
Browne, hon. VW. 
Brownney, 8. 
Bruce, €. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Chapouan, A. 
Clastoa, H.R. 
CEfieon= i i: 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Culquboun, J.C. 
Currie, R. 
Deshvond, GH. 
Dirctt, se 
Drax, J. 8. W. 
Duncembe, hon. A. 
Dancdaa, T. 

Eston, R. J 

Eide, W. 
Farsham, b. B. 
Ferrand, Wow. 
Fictliott, J. 
Fielden, J. 
Floyer, J. 

Fox, C. R. 
Gaakell, J. M. 
Falford, Sir V1. 
Hanilton, GC. i. 
lierdy, Me 

Ha;, Str A. L. 
Heetheots, Sir W. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Lith, Lomt E. 
Hodgron, R, 
Hoerkins, K. 
Hoviasworth, T. 
Howard, P. H. 


ANAL YSIS.—-ENGLAND. 
FoR YAK RECORD AVAINGT THR ASTORD 
KN ADIEG. EELADING, 
Counties. . . & Counties . . SB 
Berougha  .  . OF Voroughs 2. 14 
Universities, 2. 3 Universitica 2. @ 
Total . 7-1 Tetal. 






{ONS} Ro 


yab Mosse zs. 


WALES. 

Counties . . 3 

Boroughs . . 5 
SUT. Te eo ty 


(‘ounticn, . . 12 
Borsnghe . . 4 


Total . . . = 164 


SCOTLAND. 
Counties. . . 4 Countless . . 0 
Boroughs . . 3 Boroughs . . 16 
Totul . . . — 16 Total. . . — $6 


IRELAND. 


Counties. . . 18 

Boroughs . . V4 

University . . 2 
Totaly = eee at 0) 


Counties . . 28 
Bororghe es 
Total. . . —— 48 


eee ee 
Grand total for the Grand tetal against 

eccond reading . 210{ thosscondreading 262 
Majority egainst the Bul... yk) 


Vacaxt.—Sudbury, 2. Carlow County, 1; Kil- 
keany County, 1: Total 4. Speaker 1. Grind 
total, 6458. 

Main Question as amended agreed to. 
Bill put off for six months. 


RATEABLE PROPERTY (IRELAND). 

The Eant of LINCOLN moved for leavo 
to bring ina Bul to regulate the veluation of 
rateable property in Ireland. It would bb: 
within the recollection of the House that 
last year o Bill Lad teon intredueed into 
the House to amend the eyatem cf valuing 
land indreland, but it was considered de- 
fectivo, and had been accordingly dropped. 
The present measure, ho hoped, would 
obvirte tho evils which hed proved iatal to 
the Bill of last year. Ho would propese 
that evening to lay the Bill on the Teblo 
without further comtaeat, believing that he 
would best consult the couvenience of the 
House to reserve dotata fur a future ocea- 
gion. It was his intention to propose the 
second reading on & distant day, in order 
to give time for due consideration. 

Leave given, Bul brought in end read 
a firat time 


BIRTIC OF A PRINCESS—-ROYAL 
MESSAGE. 

Coroxer. D. DAMER, Comptroter of 
the Household, sppoared at the har, and 
enpounced that Her Majesty had roceived 
the Addreas of tha Louss of the 25th «f 
May, and ha@ returned the fullowing 
answer i— 

“OT hare receited with eatiefaction your loyal 
and dutiful Address. 

“TL thank you for this proof of pour attach 
ment to Me asd tu My Family.” 


Hiouse adjourned et a quarter past Two 


—213 | o'clock. 
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POM TONS | (Trelen), 304 30% Crime and Outrage {Nov. 5) (7 
‘ = Mee v¢ 





[First Division. Tt ts unnecessary (oa Ne Taal Me Ce, Sadleir, J. | Sie 

rept the Mots, and we Inve desienated ee sae a te merope, GT. 

| the ab-ercncee. on the second Division. ] Pee cate A | 
| i Mahon, : he O Corian  Sllatio, 2. BD, 
Se ee Sat Aor ee eae Maitland, T, Sheil, rb hom, RF 
List of the AYES, Marshall, J.C. ae i \ ath 

Adair, HW. E Dundas, Sir D, Martin, GW, Sinmon, of 

Nias olla pn tien Prindas, CG. Martin, S, ith, J. i. 

An-on, lion. Col. Duane, ’ P. Matheson, A. Somerville 

Artuwool, J. Edwards, fe Matheson, Col. Sothe ron, ca pus oa 

Daeshiaw, J. Evans, J. Maxwell, hon. 7, BP, Spooner, - 

Bailey, .. Evans, W. Meleund, Viset, Mi ating. TR: 

{ Dates, M. lh Farrer, Ae Mitehell, ly NG cae Sir . 
*Drrine: 1], db: Pereuson, Sir Th. A, *Motlatt, C1. Struct, rt. lion, i 
Baring, et. hon. Py T. Fitzpatrick, 1. W. Monsell, W. Stand, Lord bie 
Drrnard, | SK Gees Fitzroy, hon. Il. Moore, G. II. Se ere. . 

Darringten, Viset. Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W, Morgan, O. Sutton, + 
Beeketr, W. Foley, ia aah Morpeth, Viset. |; re Ge ne 
Bellew, Reeve forbes, W. Mowatt, ie Abe avlor, y . 
Goviboa of Fordyee, A. 1). Mulgrave, Karl of toaieany ee 
“Beresford, \ Fortescue, loa. d. W. Norreys, Sir D. J. Pounent, Ra on 
Berkeley, hon, Capt, Hass, Sigel Nugent, Sir 2. Thicknoesse, Rey 
Bernal, i. Freestaun, Col. O'Brien, Sir L. Vhomps on, Col. 
Bernard, Viset. French, F. O'Connell, M. J. Thornely, ". 
Birehy sir le Ts. Frewen, @. IT. Colne cle Towneley, J. 
Blackall, S.W. Gibson, rt. hon. I. M. “Ord; Wi *Tisenlloy, 4 G. 
Bourke, 1S. Glyn, (. C, Oswald, A. Turner, E. 
Dowrtne, De. Grace, O. D. J. Paget, Lord C, Verner, Sir W, 
raiston, “TW. Grahain, rt. hon Sir J. Paget, Lord G, We Puy, ol dy, 
Prand, Vy Granby, Marq. of Pakner, R. *Villiers, | ion, € 
Dremmridee, Ra. Grattan, dl, Valmer, Rt. Vivian, Bie 
Broadwood, TL. Greenall, Gy Talmerston, Viset, Vivian, J At. { 
[Sarereskemnat, I. 3): Greene, TE. Parker, J. Walnisley, Sir J. 
Brooke, Lord Grenfell, GP. Patten, J. W, *Walsh, Sir J.B, 
Brotherton, gee GOW Pearsen, C, Ward, IL, Cr. 
irewn, Il. Gres, 5 Pilene Sires Peel, rt, hon. Sir R. Wiatthins, Cole I, 
Brace, Loved Be Grey, RW. Peel, Col, AME, ale AN 
Prudlenr, Pe ate Ye Groe oT. Pertict, lite West, I. I. 
Brinbury, bo Tf. ees iL Peto, 5. M. Westhead, J. 1. 
Burke, Sie’), J. * fall, Sir TB. Pigott, I. Willcox, B. M 
Carapbell, hon. We Py Hallyburton, Ld. J. B.C. Pilkington, J, Willianis, J. 
Cardwell, Harntlton, G. A. Pinney, W. Wilouehby, Sir I. 
Carew, ro iE. Haanilion, J. IL. Piumptre, J. 2P. Wilkow, MM, 
Carter, ue oe Hastie, A. Plowden, W. IL. C. Wood, rr. hon. Sir €, 
Castlereneh, Viset. Headlam, T. Te. Price, Sir I. ANKoad Ws Te: 
Caulfield, ( A Henley, a Wis Pusey, 1. Wortley, rt. hon. J. S, 
Cavendis hk Inga (Ez, AOE ilerbert, LL. A. Raphael, A. Wrightson, W. 3B 
Cavendish, We Heywood, J. IGurdon, Col. ANSI ae 
Chichester, Lond J. L. Hindley, C. Repton, G. W. J. Wryvill, M, 
Clay, J. Nodycs, I. 1. Ricardo, QO, Yorke, I. ih. 1. 
Clements, hon, (. S. Herleson, Wo N Rice, E.R, 
Clerk, rt. hon, Sir G. Jfeod, Stir A, Rufford, 1°, TELLERS. 
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APPENDIX VII 


Divisions on Russell's Bill to suspend Ilabeczs Corpus on July 


2 


_ PE Rt ee ee te ES Ee 


‘ ip Te Le co oa a fe ce sS c 2. Jat eee na 
22,. 1848. Parliamentary debetes (House of Commons), 3rd series, vol. 


The House divided on the Question. It is unnecessary 
to diet the votes in) favoursets ith 
were opposed: 


@ motion. The following 


Devereux, J. T. 
LOX, akon hls 
Greene, J. 
O'Connor, F's 
Reynolds, J. 
scully, F. 


Sullivan, M. 


Parliement was thus almost unanimously in favour of the Bill. 





Appendix VIII 


The following extract is from Sir George Nicholls 


History of the Irish Poor Law (London: August M. Kelley, 
1967 Le5e], pp. 162-63. It illustrates the association 
squalor and idleness with the Irish which was frequently made 


by the Poor Law Commissioners. The similarities between the 
Irish and the English paupers are also noted. 


"The Irish peasantry have generally an appearance 
of apathy and depression. This is seen in their mode of 
living, in their habitations, in their dress, in the dress 
of their children, and in their general economy and conduct. 
They seem to have no pride, no emulation; to be heedless 
of the present, and careless of the future. They do not 
strive to improve their appearance, or add to their comforts. 
Their cabins are slovenly, smoty, dirty, almost without 
furniture, or any article of convenience or common decency. 
On entering a cottage, the woman and children are seen seated 
on the floor surrounded by pigs and poultry, the man is lounging 
at the door, which can only be approached through mud and 
filth. Yet he is too indolent to make a dry approach to his 
dwelling, although there are materials close at hand, and his 
wife is too slatternly to cleanse the place in which they live, 
or sweep the dirt and offal from the floor. If you point out 
these defects, and endeavour to show how easily they might 
improve their condition and increase their comforts you are 
invariably met by excuses as to their poverty. Are a woman, 
and her children, and her cabin filthy, whilst a stream of 
water tuns past the doors=the answer invariably is, "Sure, 
how can we help it? we are so poort" With the man it is 
the same; you find him idly basking in the sun, or seated by 
the fire, whilst his cabin is scarcely approachable through the 
accumulation of mud—and he too will exclaim, "Sure, how 
can we help it? we are so poor!" whilst at the very time he 
is smoking tobacco, and has probably not denied himself the 
enjoyment of whisky. Now poverty is not the cause, or at 
least not the sole cause, of this condition of the Irish 
peasantry. If they desired to live better, or to appear better, 
they might do so; but they seem to have no such ambition, 
and hence the depressed tone of which I have spoken. This 
may be partly owing to the remains of old habits, for bad as 
the circumstances of the peasantry now are, they were yet, I 
am persuaded, worse fifty or thirty years ago. A part also 
may be attributed to the want of education, and of a feeling 
of self-respect; and a part likewise to their poverty—to which 
last cause alone, everything that 1S wrong in Ireland is inva- 
riably attributed. 


The desultory habits of the peasantry are likewise re- 
markable. However urgent the demands for exertion—if, as in the 
present season, their crops are rotting in the fields from ex- 
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cessive wet, and every moment of sunshine should be taken ad- 
vantage of—still, if there be a market to attend, a fair, or 

a funeral, a horse-race, a fight, or a wedding, all else is 
neglected or forgotten; they hurry of in search of the ex- 
citements which abound on such occasions, and with a reckless- 
ness hardly to be credited, at the moment that they are com- 
plaining of poverty, they take the most certain steps to increase 
it. Their fondness for ardent spirits is probably the cause 

of this, and another will be found in their position as occupiers 
of land. The work required upon their small holdings is easily 
performed, and may, as the say, 'be done any day." Working for 
wages is rare and uncertain: and hence arises a disregard of 

the value of time, a desultory sauntering habit, without in- 
dustry or steadiness of application. Such is too generally 

the character, and such the habits, of the Irish peasantry; 

and it may not be uninstructive to mark the resemblance which 
these bear to the character and habits of the 4nglish old 

Poor Law. Mendicancy and indiscriminate almsgiving have 
produced in Ireland, results similar to what indiscriminate 
relief produced in England—the like reckless disregard of the 
future, the like idle and disorderly conduct, and the same 
proneness to outrage having then characterised the English 
pauper labourer, which are now too generally the characteristics 
of the trish peasant. An abuse of a good law caused the evil 

in the one case, and a removal of that abuse is now rapidly 
affecting a remedy. In the other case, the evil appears to 

have arisen rather from the want, than the abuse of a law; 

but the corrective for both will, I believe, be found to be 
essentially the same. 
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From Punch, vol. xi (1846), pe 225, | fi 
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Appendix AIT 


= PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


THE IRISH RANTERS. 


-. Y the newspapers we perecive 
that the old style of melodrama, 
which has so completely disap- 
peared even from the Surrey and 
the “Cowbug,” has at Jength 
{urned up on the other side of 
the water; but at a distance no 
less considerable than across the 
Trish Channel. Siri O'Brren, 







a trio of ranters and shouters 


sors, the Counams, the LlicksEs, 
the Freens, and the IL, Krm- 


O\ eyr years’ war of absurdity agaist, 
~ common sense, were accustomed | 
JZ) to devote their last—or at least 
be ods their loudest—breath to the 
2's once popular cause of dramatic 
oy) extravagance. : 
The following scene, which is 
~~ precisely the kind of absurdity 
fm which Messrs. Mirciter., 
| !/ Mracier, and Siri OBEN 
Yre-w have been accustomed to_per- 
* + form, will remind such of our 





with it, of the old trans-, 
Thamesian dramas, which were 
so famous in the Elizabeth-Mar- | 
tinian age. 


a leader, 

Mitchell. There—tis concluded. Would that J could drive the poiut of this steel pen home to 
the hearts of the Saxon tyrants! or would that all England had but one reservoir of blood, that I 
might perforate the hated receptacle with a single dagger, and let the vile fluid wash over and fertilise 
my unhappy land! \ 





Meagher. Well, comrade, are you prepared to drag the Saxon jackall from his lair, and release the Lrish 
Hagle to his mountain home ? 

Mitchell. No, not till 1 have sheathed this penknife in the bosom of tyranny, and planted the shamrock 
over my own Prave. ' 

Smith OBrien, Your geucrous language warms me, and makes me long to be once more an inmate 
of some sequestered ccllar, where ] may turn the black diamond of the Wallsend into an ornament for 
my inartyrhood’s diadem. 

Mitchell. Thou speakest bravely, friend. Tet us swear to dic on the altar of Erin, or strangle 
our oppressors with the wires of her neglected harp. 

Meagher. Incase | fall ere T can utter the feclings of my heart, T wish no other epitaph than that you, 
iy friend (/o Muvcient), should speak for me my last words, which 1 now speak in adyance, “ Avenge 
mc, L’rance !” 

Mater an Oxrvicer with « Warrant. 

Oficer (mildly). Y beg your pardon, gentlemen, but it is my unpleasant duty to tell you that you are 
all three wanted on a charge of sedition, 

Suith I Brien. Wanted, indecd! Yes, and many more like us are wanted to rescue the first flower 
i of the earthy and first vem of the sea trom the grasp of the Saxon. 

Meagaer (lo the Oficery, Go, well the vile usurper, of whom thou art the wretched minion, that we 
shall rush eagerly into (le chains he has prepared for us, 

Officer (ery fH ak There are no Chains, Sir; you can put in bail, if you happen to know any person 
that’s respectable. 

Michell, Caitil \ already does my trunkless head look from the murderous block on to my lifcless 
body, and Esco any curling lip raising any clenched hand in stern defiance of thee, myrmidon, and thy 
base masters. 
| Sith O'Brien, ake me to my cellar houc—the home of him whose only crime is love of country and 
E | hatred of the opposite. 

Oficer (still very milly). Well, gentlemen, you’d better reserve what you’ve got to say until you get 
; cae the magistrates. L’ve got nothing more to do, but to serve you with these notices, and wish you 
good moming. 
Suith O'brien. Meanest of dogs! that dost thy master’s bidding and snappest at the heels of herocs ! 
Avaunt ! We come. 
Meagher, Conduct us to our prisons. We prefer the martyrs pitcher of water, and the patriot’s crust, 
| to the traitor’s gilded cup, or the reereants banquet. 
| Milchell, Go, tell the bloody government we are prepared, and will one day be revenged, 
Ofiver (nore mildly, if possible), Certainly, Sir, Pil take the message; but the “one day” you allude 
fuwust not be toanorrow, if you please, for that’s the latest (ine that can be allowed you for finding bail. 
Sur OBE, Meant, aed Mercinent are all aching ap thelr minds aud their mouths for 
an overtohelming outburst of indignation, then the Scene closes tit, 








| The Portia Moon MM, Leni Ronin seems to wish to rule Mrance wilh his Absolute Shall” 
Let us bope the future will prove this ® Absolute Shedd”? to be overruled in tine hy the“ Popular Made? 
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Meacuer, and Mircneut, form |: 


quite equal to their presgees: 


BLES, who, during the thirty | 


readers as may be acquainted |* 


“The Scene represents a back-room in the fice of the “ United Lrishmun? Marcie is discovered writing |, 


rom Punch; voto xv (1848), > 22359 


Enter Smivit O’Braten and Meacirn, | : 
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Appendix XIII 


In 1860 Thackeray told David Mason the following 
story which is quoted in The Letters and ‘rivate Papers of 


William Makepeace Thackeray, Gordon N. Ray ed. (Cambridge 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945.), p. 130: 


I'm quite at home with the Irish character! I 
know the +rish thoroughly. The best friend I ever had in 
the world--the nicest and most delightful fellow I ever knew 
in the world=was an Irishman. Put, d'ye know, he was a 
great rascal} 1'11 tell you how he served me once. He was 
in low water, and was always coming to me to borrow a sov- 
ereign or two, when I hadn't many to spare. But he was 
such a dear, delightful fellow, it was quite a pleasure to 
lend them to him. One day, however, he came to me and said, 
"I say, Thack, you're a writer for megazines, and I wish 
you would get it into one of them for me, because I'm hard- 
up at present, and a few guineas would come in handy es 
took his paper and actually kept one of my own papers out of 
"Fraser's Magazine" of the coming month, though it was rather 
a considerable sacrifice for me at the time, in order to get 
my friends paper in. Oh’ you've no idea what a nice 
delightful fellow that was! Well, the paper appeared; 
and it was perhaps a week or two after the beginning of the 
month before I next stepped into Fraser the publisher's shop. 
I thought Fraser looked rather glum when I went in; Duce 
did not know the cause till he said,— 









"Well, this is a pretty affair, Mr. Thackeray!" 
"What affair?" I asked. 

"Why, that paper of your friend's inthis numbert" 
"What about it?" I said. 


He went into a drawer and took out a newspaper clip- 
ping, and asked me to look at it. I did, and found to my 
horror, that my friend's paper was denounced as a barefaced 
plagarism, It had been copied verbatim from an article that 
had appeared in some other periodical. The date and all 
other particulars were given. 


I was of course greatly annoyed, and indeed exces- 
sively angry; and I thought, twell, I must cut the fellow for- 
ever; there is no getting on with him.’ I took the clipping 
with me and went straight to my friend's rooms, intending to 
blow him up, once and for all, and have done with him. I 
showed him the clipping and declared his behavior to have 
been scandalous. What do you think he did? He laughed in 
my face and treated the whole affair as a capital joke! 
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That's how my Irish friend served me; but oht he 
was the nicest friend, the dearest, most delightful fellow, 
I ever knew in the world. 
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